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What does the Anglican Church stand for ? 


—~—_— — 


THE animated correspondence over the Kikuyu case in 7’%e 
Times and other organs of public opinion has continued 
without abatement up to the time when we are writing, and, 
if it now shows signs of abating at least in the columns of Zhe 
Times, the arrival of the Bishop of Zanzibar, who is shortly 
expected in these parts, is likely to revive it. There have 
indeed been various pleadings, chiefly on the part of the 
Anglican prelates, from the Primate downwards, representing 
that, in view of Bishop Weston’s intended reference of 
the question to the judgment of the Anglican Hierarchy at 
home, it is unseemly that it should be discussed thus in public 
by private writers, at all events until the decision of these 
prelates has been formulated and published. But it does 
not seem likely that much attention will be paid to this sug- 
gestion, for on what is this august body to be asked to decide, 
what chance is there of their undertaking to decide, and, 
if they should take the unexpected course of committing 
themselves to a decision, at what distant date is it likely to 
be published? 

When Archbishop Davidson's letter appeared in Zhe 
Times for Jan. 3rd he was evidently perplexed to know what 
was expected of him, and no wonder. The Bishop of Zanzibar 
raises three questions in the Open Letter which has stirred 
up all this controversy. It was out of the mode in which the 
Home Episcopate had dealt with these three questions that he 
wove his triple cord of proof that the Anglican Church in her 
present state has no message for the heathen which she can 
entrust to her missionaries, and must therefore be held unfit 
to send them out at all. Of these issues unquestionably the 
most important in itself, as affecting a Church assumed to be 
solicitous about the propagation of the Christian faith among 
the heathen, is the charge this missionary Bishop brings 
against its leaders at home that it freely permits its ministers 
to attack and deny the most fundamental verities of this same 
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faith in their published writings. Is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with his Episcopal assessors, invited to prosecute 
the seven authors of Foundations, his own examining chaplain 
included, whom so far he has not even dismissed from his 
service? Whatever Bishop Weston may contemplate, it has 
been notable throughout this newspaper correspondence how 
little account has been taken of this first issue, which by a 
natural instinct all but one or two writers seem to have treated 
as impracticable. And is it not so? Not only are there 
numerous other works by Anglican clergymen equally sub- 
versive in their theology, but this rationalism, even this ultra- 
rationalism, has eaten right down to the heart of modern 
Anglican life, and has penetrated into all departments of its 
ministry, its beneficed clergy, its cathedral dignitaries, its very 
episcopate. No attempt to check its advance on the part of 
the rulers of that Church has been made for half a century or 
so, and to begin now when rationalism has become the popular 
form of religious opinion, alike at the Universities and among 
the people, now when if attacked it can call to its defence a 
formidable array of recognized scholarship, now when the 
Press may be trusted to characterize such a prosecution as a 
disgraceful return to the ways of religious intolerance—would 
be an undertaking much more likely to end in acquittal than 
condemnation, and, besides, would be one for which the 
present timid race of Anglican prelates would feel themselves 
quite unequal. 

Nor does it seem credible that, after having had time for 
reflection, the Bishop of Zanzibar, when he lands, will venture 
to apply for a judicial decision on the two questions raised. 
by the Kikuyu Conference, that of permitting an interdenomi- 
national union on the lines there laid down, or that of per- 
mitting communion services in which Anglicans and Non- 
episcopalians of different denominations may participate on 
equal terms. If he should be so venturesome, how could he 
anticipate the sort of decision which would satisfy him? For 
a united communion service like that at Kikuyu there seem to 
be many precedents, some of which have been cited in the 
course of the recent correspondence. But behind all these is 
the broad fact that for a considerable period, by the terms of 
the Corporation Act of 1661—which was directed against Dis- 
senters just as the severer Test Act was directed against Catho- 
lics—the Anglican authorities even sought to compel, under 
penalty of forfeiture, the taking of Anglican communion by 
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persons of whatever religious denomination who desired to 
take up public employment. The recollection of the 
scandalous scenes to which that practice led is painful to us 
all, but how, in view of the sanction under which they took 
place, could these same authorities now go to the opposite ex- 
treme and forbid as sacrilegious what then they enjoined as 
becoming? 

Bishop Weston has denounced the Kikuyu Communion 
Service as being of itself improper, but we can imagine others, 
not differing much from him in their views of Church allegi- 
ance, who would distinguish, and say that for Anglican 
clergymen to give communion to non-episcopalians who may 
present themselves, is not so objectionable; that what is ob- 
jectionable is for Anglicans to present themselves for com- 
munion where it is administered by non-episcopalian ministers 
who have no power to consecrate the mystic gifts; and that 
the real vice of the Kikuyu communion service was that, as its 
association with the Kikuyu scheme of Church administration 
showed, it involved the acknowledgment that communions 
at which non-episcopalian ministers preside and consecrate 
are quite legitimate, and to be practised when opportunity 
offers. It is perhaps theoretically possible that the Anglican 
prelates would forbid this latter practice, not indeed on the 
ground which makes it so repugnant to High Church feeling— 
for that is not thinkable in the present mind of the Anglican 
episcopate—but at all events on the ground that the Anglican 
Church is a communion apart which expects that its members 
should avail themselves of its ministrations and of no others. 
And similarly as to the Kikuyu scheme of “ church adminis- 
tration,” involving, as unquestionably it does, the practical 
setting up of an independent church for East Africa, the 
allegiance of which in the last resort would be not to Bishops 
consecrated in England and appointed by the Crown, but to 
the proposed system of Synods in which the confederating 
bodies would have equal rights of representation. Here 
again it is theoretically possible that the Bishops might 
claim the right to intervene in the name of the integrity 
of the Anglican communion, and might pronounce that such 
a scheme of Church government would break the link 
which binds the East African Church to the Church at 
home. Still the main question is not what these prelates 
of the Home Church could do, but what they would do. The 
party represented at Kikuyu by Bishops Peel of Mombasa, 
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and Willis of Uganda, the party which we may identify 
with the supporters and agents of the Church Missionary 
Society, are dead set on the carrying out of this Kikuyu 
scheme, both in East Africa and, as it would appear, in 
various other places. They look to it for the gradual removal 
of the religious divisions which cause their missionary action 
to be such a scandal to their neophytes and the heathen they 
desire to evangelize. Will the Bishops at home venture to 
set themselves against a movement among the Protestant mis- 
sionaries inspired by such an excellent motive? It does not 
seem likely. The instinct of Anglican Bishops, when a crisis 
of this kind arises, is perhaps to give advice within the some- 
what narrow limits of their agreement among themselves, but 
to refuse all formal decisions unless they be of a purely 
verbal character. Moreover, in the present instance they may 
very naturally question whether it lies within their competence 
to publish decisions intended to bind missionary churches 
in far-off lands. We claim for Canterbury, they may say, 
no such guasi-papal power as would involve us in the condem- 
nation we ourselves have pronounced on Rome. These 
missionary churches are independent; we must leave them to 
settle their own ecclesiastical problems, confining our dealings 
with them to offers of advice which they may accept or reject 
on their own responsibility. 

We may take it, then, for granted that the C.M.S. and its 
agents will be left a free hand in regard to these projected 
schemes of federation with other Protestant religious bodies, 
and if so left there does not appear to be any doubt as to what 
will happen. Encouraged by the approval of those to whom 
they look up, which the recent correspondence in the Press 
has manifested so fully, we may be sure that the C.M.S. will 
carry out its ideas, and that within the near future we shall 
see Kikuyu systems of federation and Kikuyu methods of 
united communion services springing up all round. Indeed 
the process has already been started on a considerable scale. 


It did not seem to be generally known [said Dr. Lankester, 
the lay-Secretary to the C.M.S., to a Daily Chronicle inter- 
viewer]! to what extent these interdenominational conferences 
were taking place. There had been 20 to 30 of them in a year. 
The general committee of the C.M.S. had already expressed 
itself sympathetically towards these united gatherings, and had 
passed a resolution recording its whole-hearted sympathy with 


1 Daily Chronicle, Jan. 7, 1914. 
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the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda “ in their desire for fuller 
co-operation and advance along the pathway towards such re- 
union.” . . . Conferences on similar lines have been held al- 
most within the twelvemonth at Colombo, Madras, Bombay, 
Jubulpore, Allahabad, Lahore and Calcutta. Eight conferences 
have been held in China, and a China National Conference 
took place at Shanghai within a month or two of a Japan National 
Conference at Tokio, and an Indian National Conference at 
Calcutta. 

On the one hand ecclesiastical questions come up which we 
leave to the Church authorities to deal with, but on the other 
there are problems which relate to the actual conduct of mis- 
sionary work in the peculiar local circumstances, and these may 
be considered and dealt with out of hand. They necessarily 
involve interdenominational action. You may have one district 
Church of England, the next Baptist, and the next Congre- 
gational. If a man moves from one district to another he is 
either cut off from ministration altogether, or he must take what 
he can get. The rough logic of the situation renders inter- 
denominational action inevitable. 


This statement of Dr. Lankester’s, so far at least as its 
terms go, does not include all that the Kikuyu plan lays down 
for the unification of ‘‘ Church-administration,” but, if the fe- 
derating Churches are to work together ona general plan, some 
such unification of Church administration will become indis- 
pensable and probably will lead on to a practical fusion, to- 
gether with a practical abandonment of what at present are 
held by the federated Churches to be distinctive features in 
their constitutions, for natural logic will make it inconsistent 
for a Church to treat as essential in its own missions what it 
is prepared to yield as unessential in the common gatherings. 
Episcopacy for this reason is almost certain to drop out. 

This is what the C.M.S. and the Dissenting missionaries 
will endeavour to do, but will they by this means succeed in 
removing the scandal of division which weighs so heavily on 
Protestant missions. That seems doubtful, for there is 
another factor that needs to be taken into account. Besides 
the Church Missionary Society there is the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which divides with it the great 
bulk of the Church of England missions. The S.P.G. is not, 
like the small but excellent Universities’ Mission, manned ex- 
clusively by High Churchmen. There may be some such 
among its missionaries, but on the whole it belongs to the 
party of Moderates which is in closest touch with the Bishops 
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and the higher clergy of the Anglican Church. Still that 
of itself means that their disposition is to assert more distinctly 
the claims of their own Church and that they feel themselves 
more fully committed to the conditions for reunion, sanctioned 
by the successive Lambeth Conferences since 1888, as sup- 
plying a basis on which approach, with God's blessing, may be 
made towards Home Reunion without at the same time widen- 
ing the breach between the Anglican and “ the ancient, his- 
torical Churches.”" We may remind our readers what these 
conditions are: 


(2) The Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testaments as 
“containing all things necessary to salvation” and as 
being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

(4) The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith. 

(c) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord—ministered with un- 
failing use of Christ's words of institution, and of the 
elements ordained by Him. 

(d) The Historical Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the Unity of His Church. 


Now this last condition is, if not formally at least practi- 
cally, cast out by the Kikuyu scheme, and yet it is just this 
which, if we mistake not, the missions under the influence of 
the S.P.G. will be resolute in maintaining. The C.M.S. care 
nothing about reunion with “ the historic churches.” Their 
conception of the general reunion of Churches, for which they 
pray, is that all the Protestant Churches should be united in 
an undying war against the ‘‘ Roman Catholic world,” as Dean 
Wace affirmed in his letter to 7he Times of December 27th. 
The S.P.G., on the other hand, will feel with the Lambeth 
Conference that “ they would not be justified in placing new 
barriers between themselves and _ the ancient historical 
churches.’’ Taking into account this contrast of tendencies 
between the two great missionary societies, we cannot but con- 
jecture that the spectacle of Protestant division on the mission 
field will not yield before the new “ evangelical ’’ movement 
which the C.M.S. is engineering. There will be a reshuffling 
of the cards—that is all. The missions of the C.M.S. will 
gravitate more distinctly towards fusion with the Nonconfor- 
mist missions, and the S.P.G. missions will keep more severely 
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to themselves. And the perplexities of the natives will be- 
come greater. 

What will be the effect of all this controversy on 
the Catholicizing party in the Church of England should 
it issue, as we have conjectured that it will issue, in a 
formal approval, or at all events a practical toleration, 
of the new Protestantizing policy of the C.M.S. That 
it will lead to any real disruption or bisection of the 
Anglican communion through a general migration of the 
High Church party whether to Catholicism or to separate 
existence, we do not, as we have said already, regard as even 
thinkable. It is not so much a question of doctrinal princi- 
ple as an inherited affection which keeps the members of 
that party in the fold of the National Church. Still the few 
letters to the papers that have come from them show that 
they are deeply distressed at the opinions the controversy 
has elicited and the turn it has taken. On December 
29th Bishop Gore wrote to Zhe Zimes a pathetic letter, 
in which he expressed his “doubt if the cohesion of 
the Church of England was ever more seriously threatened 
than it is now’; and his conviction that “to the great mass 
of High Churchmen such an open communion [as took place 
at Kikuyu] seems so totally subversive of Catholic order and 
doctrine as to be strictly intolerable, in the sense that they 
could not continue in a fellowship which required of them 
to tolerate the recurrence of such incidents.’”’ And he con- 
cluded by saying: “ I do seriously think that, unless the great 
body of the Anglican Church can again speedily arrive at 
some statement of principle such as will avail to pull it to- 
gether again in a unity comprehensive but intelligible, and 
compatible with the moral principle of sincerity of profession, 
it will go the certain way to disruption, with the appalling 
result that it will miss its great vocation in Christendom just 
when its characteristic witness appears to be most needed.” 

Lord Halifax, too, in the one letter he has written to Zhe 
Times (for January 2nd) associates himself fully with these 
words of Bishop Gore. “ The dangers,” he says, “to which 
the Bishop alludes are only too obvious: they can hardly be 
exaggerated: they involve consequences affecting not only the 
Church of England but the whole of Christendom: they touch 
hopes dear to us all: and there can be no greater duty at 
the present time than to do what little we can to allay them.”’ 
Similar fears and anxieties are expressed by Mr. Athelstan 
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Riley, who predicts that, if the Bishop of Durham and the 
two Deans [of Durham and of Canterbury] are allowed to 
have their desires fulfilled “ there will be something worse 
than secession . . . and the only possible gainer, so far as 
can be seen, will be that Church . . . with which the Dean 
of Canterbury, it would seem, ‘ must be always at war.’”’ 

This last sentence savours of the bitterness with which a 
section of the High Church party regard our desire to see 
them come over to our side. They find it impossible not 
to think that in cherishing a desire of this sort we must needs 
be animated by an unworthy motive, the motive of scoring 
a controversial advantage over a rival communion; and hence 
must be now exulting over what gives them pain. There may 
be some ground for this misconception in the over-harsh or 
reckless tone or language of some book or article by an occa- 
sional writer on our side. Such improprieties are to be depre- 
cated for the harm they do, but they give expression to the 
misapprehensions of individuals rather than the feelings of the 
main body of English Catholics, particularly of the feelings 
of the main body of the converts. How can the converts who 
have tasted of the good things spiritual spread before them 
on the table of the Lord to which they have been brought, not 
have a great desire to share them with those left behind, in 
whom they recognize a spirit, an attraction for Catholic doc- 
trines and practices, so kindred to their own? And how can 
they who have known what it was to pass through some similar 
crises of disillusionment in the past fail to sympathize with the 
distress of those who are now passing through theirs. Indeed, 
gladly would they offer their sympathy just now to those in 
the Anglican Church who are suffering from the wreck of so 
many cherished hopes, were it not that they fear it may be 
resented. Still it is not all in this section of the Anglican 
communion who think thus badly of us. To these others may 
we venture to submit for consideration the lesson which this 
Kikuyu crisis appears to us to be teaching. 

It is a lesson which the Bishop of Zanzibar himself has 
pointed, in language of the most uncompromising kind. 


To me [he writes in his Open Letter] the Conference is in- 
comparably the most important thing in my life, except my con- 
secration as Bishop. For it challenges me in respect of my. 
office as Bishop in a way that cannot be ignored or softened. 
I am compelled once and for all to ask myself, for what does 
a Bishop of the Ecclesia Anglicana stand? What is the truth 
he has vowed to hand on to others? 
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Let us put this question in a broader but perfectly equiva- 
lent form, and put it in view not only of the Kikuyu Confer- 
ence, but of the two other matters on which Bishop Weston 
has so seriously commented, the easy tolerance of literature 
of the class to which Foundations belongs, and by way of 
contrast the fierce episcopal onslaught on a Catholic practice 
like the invocation of saints. Let us ask, What does the 
Ecclesia Anglicana stand for? What is the doctrinal mes- 
sage she hands on through her ministers to the members of 
her communion? 

Is it excessive to say that she stands for nothing in this 
way; that she has no message to deliver to the members of 
her flock? The Church Missionary Society has a message for 
those she covers with her egis; the English Church Union 
has a message for the section that looks up to it; the Uni- 
versities’ Mission, to which Bishop Weston is attached, has a 
message to deliver; in a less defined sense the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has a message to deliver. It 
must be acknowledged, too, that these various agencies are all 
willing enough to deliver each its respective message as that 
of their Church; but these messages are at variance and often 
even in contradiction to one another, and the variance goes 
right down to the roots of their conceptions of what the 
spiritual life should be. We must say then, if we listen to the 
voices of these various claimants to be her mouthpiece, that 
she has either several contradictory messages, or she refuses 
to make known which of the variants truly accords with her 
mind. Yet to take either of these alternatives is to say that 
she has no voice, no message that she can call her own. It 
may be said that she has formularies in which her teaching 
is contained, the offices and rites in her book of Common 
Prayer, and her Thirty-nine Articles, and that by reference 
to these it can be learnt which of those who claim to speak 
in her name truly represent her. Unfortunately these for- 
mularies are by no means plain, as, appears by the different 
senses in which they are understood, each of the sections re- 
presented by the Societies mentioned having its own inter- 
pretation of them by which it swears. That would not so 
much matter if the Church herself through her rulers pro- 
nounced authoritatively from time to time which interpreta- 
tion she recognized as her own. But it is just this that she 
never will do; perhaps can never do. What follows? 

Is it excessive to say that doctrinally she stands for very 
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little indeed, if indeed for anything at all—apart, that is to 
say, from her resolute opposition to “‘ Rome.” Is it excessive 
to describe her as a corporate body possessing an abun- 
dance of benefices, major and minor, and church-buildings 
in which those who hold the benefices, or their subordinates, 
are required to conduct certain religious offices and rites on 
prescribed occasions, with the largest liberty or rather license 
allowed them to set upon these offices and rites whatsoever 
interpretation pleases them. That a very large number of 
these incumbents are good earnest men, full of zeal and piety, 
as likewise that some of them put on their formularies an 
interpretation that approximates to our Catholic creed, whilst 
others of them, though much more opposed to the Catholic 
creed on many points, are yet on such fundamental points 
as the divinity, redemption, and loving personality of our Lord 
in substantial agreement with it—that is true, and thank God 
that it is true. But how can the Zcclesia Anglisana be 
credited with the teaching given by these sections of her 
ministry while she leaves it open to others, even to the examin- 
ing chaplains of her Bishops, to use her pulpits for teaching 
radically opposite doctrines? A Church cannot be said to 
teach when she remains dumb in the face of such facts as 
these, yet the primary purpose of a Church is to teach sound 
doctrine, if by a Church we mean the recipient of our Lord's 
commission to make disciples of all nations, for this word 
“ disciples ” implies surely, as the Catholic Church has ever 
understood, that the exercise of pastoral rule and the ad- 
ministration of sacraments are based on the more fundamental 
relation between divinely-appointed teachers and their dis- 
ciples. Of course, this piece of reasoning does not touch the 
Evangelical party who regard Churches as mere voluntary 
associations without power to teach, and ordained only to 
direct attention to some variety of private interpretation of 
the Bible. But it does touch the Catholicizing party in the 
Anglican Church. 

We have had occasion already to refer to the Quadri- 
lateral, in view of its fourth stipulation, the retention of the 
historic episcopate, which the Kikuyu Bishops, with the 
sanction of the C.M.G., the Bishop of Durham and others, 
are prepared to treat with defiance, whilst the Zcclesia Angli- 
cana gives convincing proof that she has no message to de- 
liver by the helpless silence with which she is, apparently, 
prepared to tolerate this slight. But the Quadrilateral needs 
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also to be considered as a whole, in view of the light cast 
upon the unreality of its provisions by the indictment which 
the Bishop of Zanzibar frames against his Church. Bishop 
Weston finds fault with the Kikuyu Bishops for proposing 
to unite with other denominations in the use of a system of 
worship which, quite apart from its disregard of the three- 
fold ministry, does not contain the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
or rites for Confirmation, or Absolution, or Infant Baptism. 
Perhaps, however, the Kikuyu Bishops might rejoin by asking 
where does the Quadrilateral stipulate for any of these. 
Perhaps they might say, all that it requires of us we loyally 
accept, namely, “ the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds,’’—* the 
Bible,” and also “ a regular administration of the two sacra- 
ments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, by outward signs.” 
Even the historic Episcopate they might perhaps claim that 
they are retaining by laying stress on the clause in the Quad- 
rilateral which allows it to be “ locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
people called of God into the unity of the Church.” And 
would not the writers of Foundations and those who think 
with them use similar language in response to what Bishop 
Weston says about them? Would they not say, “ We readily 
accept the Holy Scriptures as the rule and standard of our 
faith? In fact that is what we do accept, only we inter- 
pret them much more critically and sincerely than you do. 
We readily accept the two creeds as we show by our reci- 
tation of them regularly at public worship. We minister 
‘the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper with 
unfailing use of Christ’s words.’ Nor do we raise any ob- 
jections whatever to the Historic episcopate, which we quite 
like. Why then find fault with us for using the liberty which 
so imposing a gathering of our Bishops has allowed us?” 
They would say this and they would say it truly. And 
yet the Bishop of Zanzibar has reason on his side when 
he complains that the Kikuyu Bishops in the omissions 
they make are giving up all that can be called Catholic as 
distinct from Protestant in their revised creed ; and the ultra- 
rationalists, when they give up the infallibility of the Bible, 
the mysteries of the Holy Infancy, the dogma of the Resur- 
rection, the dogma of Redemption, the authority of the 
Church, even “the divinity and infallibility of the Lord 
Christ,” are giving up what is vital to the Christian religion. 
What then is the outcome of it all? Is it not that the 
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Church which propounds such a scheme of Church unity as 
the Quadrilateral, without feeling able to reserve to herself 
the right of authentic interpretation, together with the right 
of insisting that her authentic interpretations shall be ob- 
served by all who will remain in her communion—convicts 
herself of being a Church that has no voice, no message? 

In short, Bishop Weston, in his Open Letter, has set the 
nail exactly on the vital spot, and the correspondence that 
has followed has served only to drive it right in. 

Ss. F. S. 


CORONATION. 


In solemn sort the mailéd cohorts stand 

To service rourid the throne. The King is led 
For worship. Lo! the sovran limbs are red 

With unctions that the awful rites demand. 

Here, one doth set the sceptre in His Hand, 

And one to bring the imperial robe hath sped, 
Whose purple fold right royally they spread 

About His form. And here, another band 

Devise a crown of many a thorny stem 

To grace this kinghood with befitting fame. 
See! on the sacred brow so strangely pale 

They fix the dread, unwonted diadem, 

And loud in mocking fealty rings the acclaim: 

“ All hail! to Thee, King of the Jews. All hail!” 
F. REYNOLDS. 

































Sevenus. 


—>— 


SERENUS the monk was walking in the apothecary garden, 
and thyme and mint and rosemary gave out fresh odours as 
they were pressed beneath his feet. 

The monastery stood high upon the hill, and as he walked, 
Serenus, by lifting his head from his book, could see a view 
of hill and dale extending many miles, and shining now in 
the late afternoon sun. 

And Serenus was reading the /mitation of Christ. And 
as he walked and read, his heart prayed. For he was much 
troubled. Quite new to the religious life, he was distressed 
at his imperfections and at the difficulty he felt in following 
the Rule. 

When he had first joined the Order, he had been burn- 
ing to do great things for God. And instead of big things 
he had been asked to do little things—very little things 
indeed. For instance, the Novice Master had told him to 
help with the washing-up, and when he had set about it with 
a reluctance only too visible, the Novice Master seemed to 
take it for granted that his reluctance was due to ignorance 
of the art, and he had himself shown him the best method 
of dealing with particularly obstinate dishes, turning up his 
sleeves with much vigour, and setting to work with hearty 
good will. 

Now the Novice Master had been a soldier, and more 
than once had led his men to victory, and Serenus could not 
help wondering that such a man should be interested in 
washing-up. And Serenus had said as much to Brother 
Placid, who was standing beside him before the same huge 
tub of steaming water. 

But Brother Placid appeared not to understand. He 
went on calmly wiping plates and dishes and only remarked 
cheerfully: “ That's the advantage of an army training, it 
makes one so thorough.” 

And as Serenus read his /mifation with puckered brow, 
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while all around him the late afternoon loveliness sang of 
God in mystic numbers, he wished he knew what the spiritual 
life really meant. 

Did a burning desire to serve God really mean sweeping 
out the Noviceship, and dusting the aggravating legs of some 
very elaborately carved stools in the Lady Chapel? 

He had tried to ignore those legs, but on the days when 
he neglected them, their dusty intricacies haunted his 
reproachful conscience so persistently, that more than once 
he had returned and gone over them again—giving them a 
parting vindictive slap with the duster as he went out of the 
chapel, and only his reverence for our Lady had prevented 
him from banging the door. 

So now he was having recourse to dear Thomas 4 Kempis, 
for he, too, had been a Religious. 

“It is truly a misery to live on earth,” read Serenus 
aloud. 

This accorded so well with his own feelings that he was 
much encouraged, and, turning over the pages rapidly, he 
read: ‘‘ All recommend patience ; but alas! how few are there 
that desire to suffer.” 

“‘ Now that is not true of me,” thought Serenus. For 
he had ardent longings for martyrdom, and more than once 
had pictured himself under such dramatic circumstances, 
that he had almost wept for pity. And only his native com- 
mon-sense coming to the rescue had prevented much waste 
of premature sympathy. 

Neither reading nor thinking helped him much. Then 
a light dawned. 

“TI will pray every day,” he said to himself, “to the 
Mother of God, that she may enlighten me. After all, the 
first perfect lives were led in the little house at Nazareth.” 

So that night, immediately after Matins, Serenus went 
before the altar of our Lady, and he prayed. 

“O Blessed Mother of God, and Immaculate Virgin, help 
thy servant. Behold, I have desired to do much for God; 
and to that end I have repaired to this holy house ; but nought 
save the most menial tasks are here my portion. Teach me 
to know the will of God, and then obtain for me the grace 
to do it.” 

So, much lighter of heart he went to his cell and slept 
soundly. And so secure was he in the thought that our Lady 
would come to his aid, that next day he fulfilled all his duties 
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joyfully, and he suffered even the despised dishes gladly. 
And Brother Placid found that now he could confine himself 
to his own portion of the work, and it was no longer necessary 
to perform the tasks of Brother Serenus over again. And 
in his moderate, careful way he was very glad. 

And the Novice Master, who for some time had had an 
anxious eye on his latest novice, felt relieved, and hoped for 
the best. 

And, as for Serenus, he grew so happy that he became 
quite gay; and one of the Fathers, going into the Lady 
Chapel, saw Serenus battling bravely with the intricate 
windings of those legs which once had been his despair, 
and the eyebrows of the Father nearly disappeared beneath 
his skull cap. For he, too, had been a novice, and he knew 
those legs of old. Not without a struggle had he, in days 
long past, been able to bring himself to pray for the kind 
benefactor who had made such a handsome present to the 
monastery. 

And Serenus did everything with a will: he hoed potatoes, 
he watered his garden patch assiduously, he was punctual 
and recollected at the office. 

“Let us hope it will last,”” said the Novice Master, for 
he was loath to admit a weakling into the Community. 

And the days passed, and even months. And Serenus 
still persevered with such a calm and even mind, and such 
inward peace and happiness, that his heart overflowed with 
gratitude to the Mother of God. No longer did he trouble 
his mind with vague speculations about the future; he did 
with simple heart the duty that lay next to hand. 

And he came to realize that our Lady had answered his 
prayer. She had shown him the way, and now she was 
teaching him to walk in it. 

And, as the years passed, many came to him for help 
and advice, for he was marvellously single-minded and might 
be truly said to walk with Christ. And God revealed Him- 
self in many ways to the humble servant in whom there was 
no shadow of self-seeking. 

Even men of the world hunting their own ends cease- 
lessly through this fair earth, and thereby making it hideous, 
were abashed in the presence of one who gave all and asked 
nothing. And worldly women, skilful in the art of putting 
God in the second place, were ashamed to pretend ‘before 
an old man who could read their hearts like a printed book. 
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And he gave the same advice to all, young and old, gentle 
and simple, though not always in the same words. 

“Keep your heart pure; and your intention upright to- 
wards God.” 

And as the days of his life grew few, and the end was 
drawing near, one night he knelt alone in the church. There 
was no light save that of the sanctuary lamp flickering softly, 
now throwing the Tabernacle into relief, now into darkness. 

And his heart went back wistfully to the days of 
his youth, when he had longed so ardently to do great things 
for God. 

With his eyes fixed upon the little golden door of God's 
house, he said: 

“ Ah, I was not worthy to do great things for Thee—for 
me the little things.” 

Was he dreaming, or did he really hear a soft voice 
answer: 

“I am the Searcher of hearts. There are no little things 
with God.” 

MARION CAHILL. 





THE PRESENTATION. 


For She shall come in time’s due span, 
Holy and undefiled, 

To offer unto God and Man 

Our Lord, Her little Child. 


And She shall give to Man the Word 
Whom Her own hands uplift, 

And She shall take from Man the Sword, 
As earnest of Her Gift. 


RUTH LINDSAY. 
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MR. CHESTERTON has told us what's wrong with the world 
and has thereby added himself to the noble army of philo- 
sophers who have been doing nothing else since the world 
began—without making it much better. But, as in the case 
of all philosophers and most physicians, his diagnosis of the 
disease is more accurate and convincing than are his sug- 
gestions of a remedy. He has been, indeed, at some pains 
to disguise his prescription in the hieroglyphics in which pre- 
scriptions have always, by a wise custom, been hidden. Still, 
if I follow him rightly, he has got hold of the right end of the 
stick in insisting upon the importance of the family unit and 
upon the right of every man to his own wife, his own children, 
his own house and—inside that house—to his own dog, cat, 
parrot, wall-paper, fire-irons, manners, customs and idiosyn- 
cracies. 

There are only two conditions of life in the world that 
matter at all to the social philosopher, because they are the 
only two in which happiness can be rationally pursued and a 
cheerful habit of mind cultivated; and one is represented by 
the Family and the other by the Monastery. The world found 
this out early in the Christian era, but has lately been for- 
getting it. 

I could tell Mr. Chesterton, as I make no doubt he could 
tell me, what’s wrong with the world, in very many fewer 
words than he has done it in his book. In fact, I could tell it 
in one. What is wrong with the world now, and what was 
wrong with it in the year one, and what I am perfectly certain 
will be wrong with it when it composes its old bones to rest in 
eternity,—is Selfishness. If everybody were unselfish every- 
body else would be happy. And to arrive at that desirable 
end it is not necessary that everybody should give his goods, 
or a tithe of them, to the poor; or that he should spend his 
life, or any very large part of it, in doing the corporal or the 
spiritual works of mercy. It is only necessary that he should 
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cultivate the virtue of cheerfulness. For, to put it in another 
way, what is chiefly wrong with the world is miserableness 
and a chronically uncheerful habit of mind. If you deny it 
you have only to repeat the platitude I have just written in 
another form—‘ If everybody were cheerful everybody else 
would be happy.” 

And the reason the world is not cheerful is mainly be- 
cause it is afraid;—afraid of itself; afraid, like a child, 
of the dark; afraid of the unknown. It is true that in all 
ages, and never more than now, it is in the habit of keeping 
all the lights burning and all the bands playing, and all the 
champagne corks popping, and all the fireworks going off. 
But that is not cheerfulness, that is the noise of the tom- 
toms that excites the executioners and renders inaudible the 
shrieks of the victims. Or rather, the world is like the 
nervous yokel, whistling or singing out of tune, as he passes 
through the graveyard at midnight, to keep his spirits up. 
For the world is always, perforce, walking through its own 
graveyard, and so long as it hates having to do it, so long as it 
is afraid of itself and of death, it may sing, dance, beat 
drums, make night into day, drink oceans of champagne and 
stagger Vesuvius with fireworks,—but it will never be cheer- 
ful. It is clearly impossible that any world should be happy 
so long as it is not certain where it came from or where it 
is going to. You cannot live for the present because there 
is no such thing, and if your past is shady and your future 
problematical (or, worse still, if you are not sure you have one 
at all) you are indeed in a bad way. 

But this does not apply to Catholics who are quite certain 
about the past of this interesting planet, so far, that is to 
say, as it essentially affects each of them individually, and 
who are equally certain about its future, being left only so 
far in doubt about their own as makes it advisable for them 
to obey certain not really very difficult rules. There is no 
reason therefore why Catholics should not be happy, and, 
as it is with Catholics that I am carrying on this conversation, 
I take advantage of the season (for I am writing this before 
Christmas though it cannot see print before the New Year) 
to commend the cultivation of cheerfulness as a virtue that 
“surprizes by himself” nearly all the others. For, if 
Charity covers a multitude of sins, cheerfulness, as the most 
comprehensive, catholic, pervasive and continuous form of 
charity, must cover more; and if a man shall have lived and - 
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died without having ever or, let us say, (since human nature is 
weak) more than once a month, growled or snarled or 
gloomed or sulked or looked at the worst side of things, or 
made his wife, child, brother, clerk, waiter, caddie or other 
neighbour miserable or unhappy, either directly by his words 
or actions or indirectly as the result of his own contagious 
gloominess,—I confidently promise him whatever place in 
Heaven he may covet. 

And when I speak of cheerfulness, I do not mean that 
aloof and self-centred habit of mind, that studied indiffer- 
ence to others and to fate, which philosophers of all ages 
have extolled as the final and most refreshing fruit of philo- 
sophy, but which I personally consider to be an inhuman form 
of selfishness; I mean an exterior physical cheerfulness, a 
cheerfulness that radiates and warms. This single-minded 
imperviousness to outward happenings, even if it could be 
attained, would at best be a poor negative sort of thing—a 
Nirvana of the emotions. I want something positive and 
tangible, something, in myself, that I can share with others ; 
something, in others, that they can share with me. When 
Epictetus (who was certainly the best of the philosophers and, 
for a philosopher, rather an admirable sort of person) tells 
me that it “is not the thing itself that afflicts me but the 
opinion I have about it.” I can only thank him for nothing. 
Indeed, I do not thank him at all, for he is at pains to inform 
me that in thus lamenting with me he is being “ careful to 
lament not also from within.’’ And therefore he may keep 
his crocodile lamentations to himself. When Diogenes re- 
plied to Alexander that all he could do for him was to get 
out of his sunlight, it did not show that Diogenes was a con- 
tented and happy man—it showed that he was a surly and ill- 
conditioned brute. All these philosophers must have been 
peculiarly unpleasant people to live with, and it has been 
rightly remarked that if Socrates was anything like so dis- 
agreeable as Plato has represented him to have been it is a 
wonder the Athenians did not poison him much earlier in 
his career! Their selfish teachings have done no end of harm 
to everybody who has come after them. When even so cheer- 
ful and human a philosopher as Montaigne says (in his Essay 
De Mesnager sa Volonté): ‘* You have plenty to do at home ; 
don’t go out of doors,” he preaches worse than, I am sure, 
he practised, but he was only repeating Epictetus and the 
others. For, indeed, he contradicts himself in the same essay 
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(as he usually does, being a wide-minded person and care- 
less of consistency), when he quotes Seneca as saying “ Qui 
sibi amicus est, scito hunc amicum omnibus esse,” and gives 
a kinder meaning to that dry philosopher than I think he 
deserves by paraphrasing him: “ He who does not live at all 
for others is scarcely alive for himself.” 

But I ask anyone if all the maxims of Epictetus, or So- 
crates, or Epicurus, or Plato, or Marcus Aurelius, or the whole 
hierarchy ever really helped anyone to bear misfortune or to 
look at the bright side of things, or were one thousandth part so 
efficacious as the sight of a cheerful human face or the sound 
of a cheerful and friendly human voice. There have, I dare 
say, Shakespeare’s opinion notwithstanding, been as many as 
half-a-dozen philosophers who have endured the toothache 
patiently, but there has never been one who did it by means 
of his own maxims. Catholics, at any rate, can find a better 
reason for cheerfulness than these unconvincing and in- 
human advisers offer, and will prefer before the pharisaical 
phlegm of the philosopher the certain serenity of the saint. 
After all, we are not always having to encounter the greater 
tragedies of life; we do not lose a wife or a fortune every 
week. But every week and every day and every hour we have 
a dozen little annoyances and worries and anxieties, and cheer- 
fulness is the talisman, the saffron bag worn at the pit of the 
stomach, that enables us to bear them easily. I think it was 
Coleridge (it may have been Lamb, but I prefer to think 
it was Coleridge, because, being a gloomy person, his testi- 
mony would carry greater weight in such a matter),— 
Coleridge, then, who says somewhere that he was made 
happy for a whole day by seeing, as he stepped out from 
his front door after breakfast in a black and bilious mood, 
a small, dirty boy turn a succession of cartwheels down the 
muddy street from sheer joy of existence. 

That boy is worth more than all the philosophers and 
ought to have been bound in calf and a copy of him presented 
to every public library. That urchin is far more valuable 
to me than a thousand Spartan boys; dearer than a whole 
wilderness of Casabiancas. Why cannot we all occasionally 
turn cartwheels through life and cultivate a habit of talking 
cheerful nonsense? If we are to make good resolutions for 
1914, let us consider the pence of life and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. Let every man resolve that he will, 
every morning of his life, confront breakfast (that most diffi- 
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cult and critical meal) in a cheerful spirit. That he will 
never hide himself behind his newspaper and grunt mono- 
syllables at his wife even if her artless prattle may seem to 
him misplaced, or snap off the head of his garrulous but well- 
meaning landlady, or swear at his valet because the cook has 
not invented a new breakfast dish and the same kidney looks 
dyspeptically at the same secular egg. Let him resolve to 
bear with the political or golfing bore in the railway carriage 
on his way to town and to suffer fools as gladly all day in the 
City as he suffers them at dinner after the second glass of 
champagne. 

I suppose we are all of us fortunate enough to count 
among our friends or acquaintances two or three men — or 
women—who possess the inestimable quality of an ever-pre- 
sent cheerfulness. I do not mean the offensively cheerful 
person who violently slaps you on the back and shouts hearty 
banalities in your ear. I don’t like “ hearty’’ people. The 
person I mean is generally quiet—always, if she is a woman— 
and by no means aggressive. He does not thrust his cheer- 
fulness upon you, he just radiates it about him. He carries 
with him, as it were, an aura of cheerfulness that lights and 
warms the place he is in and compels an answering cheerful- 
ness in you, as sunshine opens the petals of flowers. He never 
tells you about his own troubles, and, if you tell him about 
yours, he does not burden you with advice or overload you 
with sympathy, but when you have been five minutes in his 
company you feel as if these troubles, which seemed so heavy 
a few moments ago, are really not worth talking about. I 
do not mean that, if you ask him, he is not ready and helpful— 
no one readier or more kind—with sympathy and encourage- 
ment, but that, unless you specially need it and the occasion 
is serious, his mere emanations and presence and cheerful 
talk are sufficient. We cannot all of us attain to this enviable 
temperament—if we only could what a happy world it would 
be !—but at least we can try. 

There is generally one member in a family or a community 
to whom the others turn instinctively when they want to be 
cheered up. What a royal prerogative to possess! ‘ Blessed 
are the comforters for they shall be comforted "—but indeed 
this promise of our Lord is a giving to those who possess 
already, for, of all others, this virtue must, surely, carry with 
it, even here, its own reward. These people are verily the 
salt of the earth and keep it sweet. They may not dispense 
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many shillings in charity, but every word they speak is above 
rubies. They may not seem to spend their lives in doing 
good, but they cannot help it, for their every action is a good 
deed, and their happy and smiling faces, true indices of 
happy souls within, are God's lamps in a twilight world. Like 
millionaires, whose invested wealth brings them in a prince’s 
income while they sleep, these happy people—men or women 
or even children—as they go about their ordinary daily busi- 
ness are adding every moment entries upon the credit side of 
their account in the Heavenly Ledger. And the unhappy 
millionaire may write cheques feverishly all day for charities, 
but his real actions belie him and he can never make his 
account balance on the right side. When Mr. Carnegie sends 
a cheque for $10,000 to a hospital in the morning and dis- 
charges a clerk in the afternoon the Recording Angel pro- 
bably marks him down about the equivalent of $9,999 to the 
bad, and when Mr. Rockefeller, after crushing three subsi- 
diary oil companies on Saturday, inflicts a sermon on tem- 
perance on his employees (who dare not be absent) at the 
Young Men’s Club on Sunday, he is piling up the debit side 
of his account to a positively alarming extent without put- 
ting anything against it on the credit side at all. Whereas if 
Mr. Carnegie had kept his money in his pocket and given his 
clerk another chance he would have been $10,000 + x to 
the good, and if Mr. Rockefeller had—— but no! I don’t 
see what Mr. Rockefeller could have done to save the situa- 
tion. 

It is not the millions of dollars given in charity that 
count, it is the small copper coin of cheerfulness in daily 
and hourly circulation from hand to human hand—and warm 
from the pocket of the heart. 

I have said, at the beginning of this monologue, that 
families (particularly old-fashioned large families) and mon- 
asteries are the only social units where a natural and simple 
cheerfulness can prevail. Who does not remember, if he is 
fortunate enough to have been one of a large family, or who 
at any rate has not seen, and perhaps envied, in such families, 
the way in which the smallest private jest is made to serve for 
a whole Christmas holidays, and how the most trivial ball of 
wit is thrown continually from hand to hand and never 
allowed to fall to the floor? The widow's cruse never served 
for so many meals; hardly were the loaves and fishes more 
miraculously multiplied. And if the dyspeptic philosopher 
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should object that the intellectual quality of these family 
quips and cranks was negligible or non-existent he must first 
satisfy me that as happy a spirit circulates about his own 
superior table: Childish? Of course it is childish. There 
is little cheerfulness without childishness, and the only hope 
for age is to retain something of the simplicity of youth. 
And where, as seems to be the case more and more every 
year, even youth cannot be contented without theatres and 
cinematograph shows every night and a thousand and one 
entertainments that Arabia never knew, it is a sterile prospect 
for its middle age; and when even children are encouraged 
to despise simple toys and to learn, before they are out of 
the nursery, to be bored in the midst of plenty and so become 
poor of invention because nothing is left to them to imagine, 
what is to be hoped or expected of their youth? Let us, in 
God’s name, return to simplicity and let our children learn to 
be happy, as I was, with a new jack-knife and a piece of wood 
or with two empty cotton-reels and a ball of twine. 

As for monasteries, I speak with less knowledge and a 
greater diffidence, but in every monastery where I have been 
admitted as an inmate for a few days or as a guest for a few 
hours, it has seemed to me that there prevailed the same note 
of the happy family, and that the same small coin of private 
jokes and intimate facetie was continually changing hands. 
Father Michael would chaff Father Clement—the doyen of 
the Order—with some ancient and recondite allusion which 
probably dated from Father Clement's novitiate, and Father 
Clement would retort upon Father Michael with some jest 
against him equally immemorial, dragged from a past equally 
remote. If these small jokes suffice to set the table in a 
roar, Yorick himself could do no better. It is the interior 
spirit that matters and not the literary quality of the wit. And 
what a simple spirit of serenity and cheerfulness breathes 
always within these monasteries and wraps them about like a 
summer afternoon. I remember when I was a boy my father 
used to go to the Passionist Monastery at Broadway in 
Worcestershire to make his retreat, and would take me with 
him, so that for the inside of a happy week I lived and ran 
wild in the monastery garden and among the monastery cows 
and pigs and poultry. The lay-Brothers were my particular 
friends, especially (and for good reason) Brother Pius, the 
cook, and Brother Benignus, who, I think, was gardener, 
pig-keeper, cider-maker and general utility man. What 
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delightful people they were and how they spoiled me. I can 
see Brother Benignus — (how Mr. Shandy would have de- 
lighted in him and in his name as a proof of his pet theory 
of proper names!—how could a Brother Benignus be other 
than he was, large, rosy and beaming with good nature! )—I 
can see him, I say, hovering about us at dinner-time like an 
enormous robin red-breast, pressing upon us gargantuan 
dishes of meat which he never tasted himself, but thought, 
for that very reason I suppose, that we could not eat enough 
of. I can see him, after dinner, producing from some 
mysterious pocket in the sleeve of his habit a wooden snuff- 
box, the size of a dug-out canoe, and pressing a digestive 
pinch upon my father, while he regaled himself at the same 
time with an air of drinking innumerable healths in priceless 
vintages. I can see him as he would then take me out into 
the garden, where the plums were ripe and the apples ripening 
and, after telling me that I should not pick them but that 
all that fell were my lawful spoil, go up to a stripling apple 
tree, and seizing its trunk in his great arms, give it a shake 
that nearly fetched it out of the earth and brought the apples 
tumbling about our ears in a way that pleased me more than 
it ever did Sir Isaac Newton. These are the simple places 
and the simple children that God, I am sure, most delights in 
on earth—veritable “‘ nurseries of Heaven.” 

It is more difficult, no doubt, for us who go up and down 
in the world—in lifts and motor omnibuses and other in- 
ventions of the devil—to keep our tempers and to preserve 
a diurnal equability of mind, but if we try, as these good 
Brothers did, to be satisfied with little, to envy no one and to 
see good in everything, we shall not go far wrong and may 
in time achieve some of the cheerful and complacent rotundity 
of mind and body that is the mark of your true philosopher 
like Brother Benignus—or Mr. Chesterton. 

For I come back again to where I began, that what chiefly 
matters is not want of money, or want of success, or even 
want of health, but want of cheerfulness. The cheerfulness 
of the poor is as notorious as their charity to one another, 
and I have not seen that those people who “ enjoy (excellent 
word! ) indifferent health” are as a rule less cheerful than 
the robust. For one Heine who snarls at the world from a 
sick bed there are a dozen Stevensons and Henleys who make 
the best of it and occupy their intervals of health in writing 
messages of cheerfulness to others. And these are not Catho- 
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lics. If Heine had been a Catholic, we should have had a 
German Francis Thompson before Thompson was born, and 
perhaps a greater. And as to want of success, even when a 
man has made a failure of his career and finds himself, in 
middle age, with others dependent on him, compelled to take 
up the loose ends of his life and begin afresh, he shall find 
it his greatest help to cheerfulness if he has retained some 
of the simpler tastes of his boyhood and can still take pleasure 
in little things. 

I know a man in such a case who, happily, has not wholly 
lost the habits of his earlier days and finds himself able to 
return to bread and cheese with an appetite unspoiled. 

I went to see him the other day at his little cottage in 
the country, thinking to offer consolation and, if I were al- 
lowed, assistance. But the assistance he would not have and 
the consolation he did not need except in so far, as he told 
me, it gave him the unusual pleasure of seeing and being able 
to talk nonsense with an old friend. He told me that, in 
spite of the ves angusta and the anxieties it involved,—and I 
believed him as I saw his household and the cheerfulness of 
his wife and the evident happiness of his children,—that he 
was really happier than he had been in his prosperous days. I 
stayed to lunch, or rather dine, with them, and the dinner, 
which his wife prepared, was excellently cooked and served, 
and with none of that obtrusive poverty and whining accom- 
paniment that is so objectionable in many people who “ have 
known better days.”’ 

I was not eternally apologized to by his wife because there 
was no servant, nor by him because he gave me a bottle of 
beer instead of letting his butler give me a glass of cham- 
pagne or burgundy. Everything was simple and natural and 
jolly. Captain Jackson himself “ at his cottage on the Bath 
Road ” did not dispense hospitality with more cheerful an 
air. After dinner he excused himself with his wife for a 
few minutes to attend to household duties, while the children 
took me out into the garden to see the dog, and the ducks, and 
the poultry. They were as happy as could be, and told me 
of all their simple plans for Christmas and of the small sur- 
prises they were preparing for their brothers who were coming 
home, with a most contagious cheerfulness. In the afternoon 
their father and I had much talk, and he showed me his 
books, the better part of his library saved from the wreck 
of his fortunes, and we discussed everything under the sun 
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and some things besides, and incidentally our talk fell upon 
philosophers to much the same effect as I have repeated in 
this conversation. 
He quoted to me, among other things, these fine lines of 
Daniel, the Elizabethan poet: 
He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolvéd powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 
What a fair seat hath he from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wealds of man survey ! 


and said that, while he admired them as poetry, they expressed 
a state of mind beyond human capacity, and that he had found 
for his part that, apart from his religion, to dig in his garden, 
to share small pleasures with his wife, and to play with his 
children was the best philosophy. ‘“ And,” he added, 
“though you might not think it, we get a good deal of 
fun up here, and very often contrive to see the humour even in 
our own misfortunes and the shifts we are put to; for,” he 
said, “if I have any human philosophy it is that of Friar 
Tuck in Peacock’s Maid Marian. ‘ You are welcome,’ said 
the friar, when the joke happened for once to be against him, 
* you are welcome to laugh if it so pleases you. None shall 
laugh in my company, although it be at my expense, but I 
will have my share of the merriment. The world is a stage 
and life is a farce, and he that laughs most has most profit 
of the performance. The worst thing is good enough to be 
laughed at, though it be good for nothing else; and the best 
thing, though it be good for something else, can be good for 
nothing better,’ and allowing,” concluded my friend, “ for 
Friar Tuck’s unregenerateness and for Peacock’s whimsi- 
cality, it is a very good sort of philosophy. You don't meet 
a philosopher every day who can laugh at a joke against him- 
self.” 

And when I left to go back to London in the evening the 
children came with me to the gate and presented me with a 
bunch of wallflowers and three violets, and as I said good- 
bye I thought that adversity may not always be a bad thing 
and that here, at any rate, was a family who would contrive 
to spend a Merry Christmas, however small the means might 
be to be merry withal. 

H. W. BLISS. 














ANGELIC SERVICE. 


——— 


“In one of Murillo’s pictures in the Louvre he shows us the interior 
of a convent kitchen ; but doing the work there are, not mortals in old 
dresses, but beautiful white-winged angels. . . . it is the angel-arm 
and standard in an act that consecrates it.” 

William C. Gannett. 





No angel is so high 

But serveth clowns and kings, 

And doeth lowly things. 

He in this serviceable love can see 
The symbol of a heavenly mystery,— 
So labour grows white wings. 


No angel bravely dressed 

In larkspur-coloured gown 

But he will kneel him down 

And sweep with careful art the meanest floor, 
Singing the while he sweeps and toiling more 
Because he wears a crown. 


Set water on to boil, 

An angel helps thee straight, 

Kneeling beside the grate 

With purséd mouth he bloweth up the flame, 
Chiding the tardy kettle that for shame 

It makes an angel wait. 


Make thou conserves, the while 

Two little cherubs stand 

Tiptoe at either hand. 

And one would help thee stir, and one would skim 
The golden juice that foams about the brim, . 
So serveth thy command. 


Lady, thou art a queen, 

Thy kitchen an estate, 

Within its wall be great, 

Rule prudently. With faces kind and bland, 
Crowned heads and folded wings, for thy command 


And service angels wait. 
; W.M. LETTS, 

































Thomas D'Arcy McGee, the Canadian 
Statesman. 


———— 


“WHO has served Ireland with such fascinating genius as 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee? ” exclaims one of his colleagues of 
"48.4 Justly may the same inquiry be made with respect to 
Canada, so varied and important were his services to her in 
the moulding and reconstructing of her autonomy, and in the 
unification, not only of her geographical parts, but of the 
heterogeneous elements composing her population. This 
article will consider that widely diversified career only from 
the year 1857, when McGee, leaving the United States on the 
invitation of his Irish-Canadian fellow-countrymen, “ re- 
moved his household gods to the shores of the St. Lawrence.” 
Only, it may be pertinent to remark, the modification of 
his political views from extreme Young-Irelandism to reform 
“within the constitution,” took place while he was still on 
American soil and without prospect of living elsewhere. His 
celebrated “ open letter ’’ to Meagher, written while still a 
resident of Boston, disclaims all sympathy with “ the revolu- 
tionary party, falsely called Liberal, which was then devasta- 
ting the continent of Europe,” declares himself inalterably 
opposed to physical force as a remedy for Irish grievances, 
and warns his compatriots against the evils of secret societies. 
It may be further noted that when a mere boy, high in the 
confidence of the Young-Ireland party, he opposed an appeal 
to arms against England on the ground of common-sense, 
though, of course, when other counsels prevailed, he took part 
with characteristic ardour, in that gallant, if futile, struggle. 
In Montreal McGee began a newspaper, the Vew Fra, 
wherein he first mooted his theory of federalism, which in 
concrete form was to become the Dominion of Canada. The 
idea of union did not, of course, originate with him. It 
had been suggested as early as 1800 by Uniacke, an Irish 
Protestant of Nova Scotia; in 1815 by Chief Justice Sewell, 


1 Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
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of Quebec; in 1822, at the request of the Colonial Office, by 
Sir John Beverly Robinson, and in Lord Durham’s memorial 
report on the subject, in 1839. All these plans had fallen 
into abeyance, until they were revived by McGee, who says: 


Canada has been haunted by dreams of Union, dreams which 
for aught we know may have been in wise and good men a sort 
of vision, foreshadowing natural events in a clear sight, a vision 
—TI say it without irreverence, for the event concerns the lives 
of millions living and yet to come—resembling those seen by the 
Josephs and the Daniels of old, foreshadowing the trials of the 
future, the fate of tribes and peoples, the rise and fall of dynas- 
ties. 


Now though that “ feeble unnoticed plant " of unity had 
taken root before McGee’s time, and though he declared in 
Parliament, “‘ For my part any one who pleases may say he 
made the tree to grow, I care not if only I can have, hereafter, 
my share of the shelter and the shade,” it may be boldly 
stated, on the testimony of his best informed contemporaries 
and of all who watched the progress of events antecedent to 
Confederation, that Thomas D’Arcy McGee did more than 
any other man to promote the growth of that stately and 
flourishing tree, though his untimely death prevented him 
from enjoying “ the shelter and the shade.” 

And yet in many works professing to deal with the sub- 
ject,! the memory and achievements of McGee have been 
ignored or relegated to the background, and only lately has 
it been definitely decided to place his statue upon that 
Parliament Hill which he had so large a share in rendering 
immortal. 

With the promotion of Canadian unity in view McGee 
began to preach in his newspaper the doctrine of fraternal 
peace and good-will. How necessary was such a policy of 
conciliation may be gathered from the words ? of an eminent 
Churchman, which set forth better than could be done by any 
living writer the state of Canada at that epoch. 


McGee saw that much was still to be achieved before his fellow- 
countrymen could be effectually placed upon a perfect level 


1 In vol. v. of Sir Charles Lucas’ Geographical History of the British Empire, 
the Canadian historical part is dealt with by Mr. Hugh E. Egerton, Fellow of 
All Souls College, etc., and, amazing to say, the name of McGee is not 
mentioned from one end of the book to the other. The date of the work is 1908. 

2 Taken from the Funeral Oration on T. D. McGee, preached by Arch- 
bishop Connolly of Halifax, himself celebrated as a peacemaker, 
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with their compatriots of other races and religions. They were 
nominally equal before the law, which was defective, one-sided 
and proscriptive to a certain degree. The anti-Catholic and anti- 
religious school system of the United States was thrust on them 
in Western Canada, making their condition in this respect far 
more galling than it was in Ireland itself. The rampant spirit 
of Orangeism, imported from the Old Country, had acquired in- 
creased vigour and intensity on this new soil. Priests were in- 
sulted, their lives threatened, some few churches, I believe, 
were burned, and several unavenged murders committed in day- 
light, without a jury unprejudiced enough to find an honest ver- 
dict. Hundreds of Catholics sold out their farms and thousands 
of mechanics had to seek employment elsewhere. And not only 
was there no fellowship between Protestants and Catholics, but 
the same rule obtained to a great extent between the French and 
Irish. 

Such was the social and political condition of Canada, when 
McGee arrived. His life was threatened—as far as | remember— 
on his first public appearance in Toronto. .. . Instead of im- 
proving as time went on, this gangrene seemed to be gnawing 
more and more into the social system. The case appeared as 
desperate as it was incurable. 


Referring to ‘“‘ Know-Nothingism ” in the United States, 
the prelate declared that they had those same evils in an 
exaggerated form in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
where 


a mid-day murderous conflict threatened the peace of the colony. 
And how was this gigantic evil to be remedied? We had three 
millions of people in these united provinces and’ I must be excused 
for stating my honest conviction that I saw but one man, and 
him alone, with expansion enough of head and heart to grasp the 
magnificent design, and with the lever of genius and indomitable 
resolve carry it into triumphant execution, and that man was 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee. 


He goes on to show how McGee had preached fraternal 
charity when there were “ naught but heart-burnings and 
hard feelings and deeds of darkness, death and total aliena- 
tion of brother from brother.” 


Without ceasing for an instant to be the ardent lover of Ire- 
land, her religion and her people, he became first amongst her 
benefactors, and, in a certain sense, the father of his adopted 
country. By Herculean labours he tore up, root and branch, 
senseless and inveterate prejudice, uniting all hearts in one com- 
mon effort and common weal. 
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He did what no one ever attempted before, with any show of 
success. He made justice and peace kiss, without the compro- 
mise of a single principle, religious or political ; brought rich and 
poor, Protestant and Catholic, English and French, Irish and 
Scotch and Canadian, into the bonds of amity and social contact, 
and unified a whole mass of diverse people far more than the most 
ardent lover of the country could have anticipated. And this is 
why I confess that I loved and admired him as the Catholic 
Irishman of whom I felt most proud. . . . Within ten short years 
he was, under God, mainly instrumental in acquiring a position 
for Irishmen, which I solemnly believe, since the days of Henry 
II., had never been attained elsewhere. 


Soon after his arrival in Montreal, McGee’s support of the 
Conservative party was sought for but refused; on the other 
hand he accepted the Liberal nomination offered him. He 
acted with that party for some years, being in 1862 and 
1864 President of the Executive Council and acting Secretary 
of State. Ultimately, however, be became a Conservative, 
always keeping in mind his ideal of unity, social and political. 
In the unsettled condition of the country, party lines were 
loosely drawn, and, of course, McGee had no traditional ties 
with either. To those for whom the dividing line in Canadian 
politics is but an accidental circumstance, and who have seen 
how many great men and useful public servants have con- 
tributed, on both sides of that line, to the welfare of the 
country, McGee’s course of action is not surprising. His 
statesmanlike mind grasped at the great principle, the vital 
issue, and chafed under any restrictive fetters. He declared, 
in a speech delivered in the Maritime Provinces advocating 
one of his favourite unifying projects, the building of the 
Inter-colonial Railway: 


I have never been a sectional man, I have no sectional par- 
tialities, in this country. . . . In the Government, and out of the 
Government, I have never known what the Province line was, and 
not being a sectional man as regards Canada, I have not been a 
sectional man as regards British North America. 


Far less could he have been a mere party man. More- 
over, he and his supporters believed that he had been unfairly 
treated when his name was omitted from a newly recon- 
structed Liberal Cabinet, in spite of the eminent service he 
had given as a Minister. And this with a secrecy that in his 
eyes violated every article of that code of “ loyalty, faith- 
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fulness and perfect confidence,”’ which should, as he believed, 
“‘ unite the members of a Cabinet as a band of crusaders.” 

Some believe that this period of the great Irishman’s life 
did not display his highest powers, that the irresponsibility 
of opposition gave free rein rather to brilliant saliies and dis- 
plays of invective and of sarcasm, than to the matured reason- 
ing, broad sympathy, and the bold grasp of larger problems 
that belonged to his closing years. But it must not be for- 
gotten that to that period are attributable such models of 
Parliamentary oratory as “The Double Majority,” “Canadian 
Defences,” and ‘ Emigration and Colonization.” A bio- 
grapher speaks of their “exemplary perspicuity consistent 
with rich, classical and poetical allusion, and apt illustration,”’ 
and of the “ faculty of dealing with facts and figures in an 
interesting’, happy manner, which laid the foundation of his 
reputation as an able debater, a skilled and practised orator.” 

But it was especially during that period that he put forth 
those splendid efforts, which must for ever entitle him to the 
gratitude and admiration of his fellow-Catholics of all nation- 
alities, in support of the Separate School Bill that had been 
introduced in 1863 by another valiant champion of the faith, 
Sir Richard William Scott, whose lamented death occurred 
only last year. 

The Bill, which gave Catholics power to establish their 
own schools, put the School question in Ontario on the per- 
manent and satisfactory basis which it still retains. ‘The 
opposition which it evoked was fierce and bitter. Against it 
were arrayed all the enemies of Catholic education. Yet it 
was finally carried through by a majority of ninety-three to 
thirteen. 












































This result [says an unbiassed chronicler '], was largely due 
to the stand taken by D’Arcy McGee, who was now recognized 
as one of the most powerful debaters and ablest men in the 
House, and whose support was considered as essential to any suc- 
cessful attack of the Opposition on the Government. 


The very opponents of the measure were led to recognize 
that, apart from the religious issue, a real service had been 
rendered in removing a vexatious question from the arena of 
party politics. 

Some extracts from McGee's speeches in this connection 
can give perhaps a better idea of the man and his ideals than 
the most elaborate description. 

1 Van Sittart Memoirs, by E. R. Cameron, 
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From the first moment of my entrance into Parliament (he 
says] I have acted with the Opposition and given them a frank, 
hearty and unstinted support. But I must say that if this de- 
bate should satisfy me that the religious liberties of the Roman 
Catholic minority of the people of Upper Canada [now Ontario] 
are safer in the hands of what has been called the Conservative 
party than in the hands of the Reform party, painful though it 
may be, I shall not for any party, nor for any earthly considera- 
tion, hesitate to make my choice in favour of that party which 
guarantees those religious rights. 


He went on to show how for sixteen years the Catholics 
of Upper Canada had been asking for such rights, while the 
Protestants of Quebec had already received them. He him- 
self had presented sixty-three petitions in favour of that 
measure of justice, subscribed entirely by Catholic lay-folk. 

Since the petitioners 


assert in the most solemn manner that they cannot divorce re- 
ligion from secular instruction in the schools [he inquires], if 
they are to be guided by your consciences or their own, and if 
being aggrieved in conscience, and coming to the Legislature for 
redress, they are to be told that they should not have objections, 
which were either fancied or simulated. 


Having instanced the Quakers, exempt from military 
service; the Jews, allowed to buy and sell on the Lord's 
Day, and the Dissenters of Quebec, allowed to keep open shop 
on holydays of statutory observance, he exclaims, in one of 
those magnificent bursts of eloquence in favour of religious 
education, which must rank him for ever with O’Connell, 
Windthorst and Montalembert : 


You are bound, if you be friends of religious freedom, to res- 
pect their plea of conscientious conviction and to exempt them 
from the imposition of your opinions as opposed to theirs on this 
subject of education. For no one has ever denied, to my know- 
ledge, that it is in one of its aspects at least a religious question. 
It concerns the mind, the spirit, the immortal soul, as well as the 
perishable body ; it concerns the invisible future to which we are 
all marching, even as we stand still, in which we must all exist 
well or ill. . . . Whether you put the secular before the spiritual 
end of man, whose destiny we all know is death, or whether we 
put the other world before this, no one can deny, in consequence, 
that the tuition of the mind is a religious interest of the highest 
concern, and that those who plead religious objections in a free 
state to the divorce of religion from school teaching, are entitled 
to have their religious opinions respected by the secular authority. 
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Those who uphold the common or mixed system of education 
assume a tone of confidence amounting to certainty as to the im- 
mense benefits of the system; they speak to us, who stand on the 
old sensus communis of Christendom, as if we were the chal- 
lengers ; as if they were in possession; and as if their theories 
had been tried by the elements of ages and borne fruits which 
one could see and banquet on. Can any advocate of secular 
instruction show me any strong and enduring character that ever 
was moulded without a strong infusion of dogmatic religion of 
some sort? Even the wise Athenian, to whom some reference 
has been made, would have reverence for the gods of Greece 
taught in public. I will not speak of Catholic ages and coun- 
tries, but in Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, do they launch men 
upon the voyage of life without a strong infusion of dogmatic re- 
ligion, without a standard of right and wrong, an ethical com- 
pass, by which they may tell the moral north from the moral 
south, which will tremble with magnetic sensibility to the point of 
honour and duty? 3 


What McGee called “ the laicising spirit ’’ had not a very 
strong hold, apparently, on the public men of that day, since, 
despite inherited prejudices on the part of most, the speaker 
was interrupted by round after round of applause, enthusiastic 
cheers that shook the building. Never, indeed, is the public 
man more sure of making the hearts of his hearers burn within 
them than when he speaks the language of truth and justice. 

Before dismissing this matter of education it may be re- 
marked, on the testimony of a private letter of his own, that 
when the triumphant moment came to put his hand to the 
autonomy of the new-born State, it was he who brought in 
and carried “ of course with consent of my colleagues,”’ this 
amendment of the subject of education: ‘‘ Saving the rights 
and privileges which the Protestant or Catholic minorities, 
in both the Canadas, may possess as to denominational schools 
at the time when the Constitutional Act goes into operation.” 

This amendment formed the basis of the educational 
clause, afterwards elaborated at the London Conference of 
1866, and now in section 93 of the British North America 
Act. It gives each Province the right to make laws in relation 
to education, but subject to the provision that they shall not 
prejudicially affect any rights and privileges with respect to 
denominational schools, which any class of persons may have 
by law in the Province at the time of the Union. Also that 


1 Speech delivered in the Legislative Assembly of Quebec, on the Separate 
School Bill in 1863. 
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the Catholic minority of what is now Ontario, shall have the 
powers, rights and privileges enjoyed by the dissentient 
schools of Quebec. It is noteworthy that these latter had no 
grievance against the Catholic province. With regard to the 
rights of minorities, still a vitally interesting question, McGee 


says: 


I am interested in the rights of minorities, not only as an 
English-speaking member in Lower Canada, but naturally and 
reasonably for my co-religionists, who form the minority in Up- 
per Canada. I am persuaded that both can have abundant 
guarantees, sacred beyond the reach of sectional or sectarian 
domination, for all their rights, civil and religious. If we had 
failed to secure every possible constitutional guarantee for our 
minorities, east and west, neither your own representative nor 
myself could have been a party to the conclusions of the late 
conference. 


‘“‘ Nor,” he insisted, “‘ should these minorities owe their 
local rights and liberties to the forbearance and good-will 
of the neighbouring majority, nor tolerate being tolerated,” 
on the contrary, all their ‘“ special institutions as well as all 
their general and common franchises should be protected 
under the broad seal of the Empire.” It was his hope, in- 
deed, that prejudices should die out, but he used all his best 
efforts to restrict their sinister activity. 

When McGee had severed his connection with the Liberals, 
he was called into conference with George Brown, the leader 
of the ultra-Protestant party, who was willing “‘to approve of a 
federal union of the two Canadas, or even of all the Pro- 
vinces, or any other constitutional change, which would 
eliminate the present sectional antagonism that has been de- 
structive to all progress, and annihilated all hope for the 
future welfare of the country.” 

McGee promised unqualified support to a measure intro- 
duced by Brown, and which contained the embryo of con- 
federation, but which, for party reasons, not on the ground of 
principle, was not allowed to pass. Few besides McGee and 
Brown had conviction enough to rise above party and show 
an intelligent patriotism. 

They did not cease their efforts because of a first rebuff, 
but we cannot follow here the detailed fortunes of the 
federation scheme. When McGee, as Minister of Agri- 
culture, became a member of the Conservative Cabinet under 
Sir Etienne Taché, the latter introduced a resolution in 
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the Legislative Council, asking that “ Her Majesty should 
be pleased to cause a measure to be submitted to the Imperial 
Parliament for the purpose of uniting the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, into one Government, with a constitution based upon 
the provisions of the Quebec resolutions.”” One of the five 
great speeches which were made in support of this resolution 
was by McGee. The latter had been all this time making super- 
human efforts, both in and out of Parliament, for that great 
cause he had never ceased to have at heart. By his lectures, 
political speeches, writings, and by the force of his personal 
influence, he had prepared the country for that final result. 
His industry and capacity for work were phenomenal, and he 
never relaxed his efforts until he, the despised Irish Catholic 
of those illiberal days, the ex-rebel, had made warm personal 
friends in all classes, nationalities and creeds, even amongst 
the very Orangemen. And thus with almost preternatural 
inspiration he pursued his prophetic vision of the new Empire 
of the West. 

In 1866, he writes in a private letter, ‘‘ Some of the mem- 
bers being down with illness, a brave quorum, including my- 
self, are doing the work of twelve.” 

At this time D’Arcy McGee, just over forty years of age, 
was in the fullest maturity of his powers. Though the humour 
that played over his noblest efforts had grown less caustic with 
years it still remained fresh and undimmed, and he was al- 
ways able to convulse friend and foe with laughter, even as he 
could move them to sorrow or wrath. Few men were gifted 
with his power of winning devoted friendship. The writer, 
a child at the time of his death, has seen strong men moved 
to tears at the mention of his name. 

In his Union speeches he declared that “ they are labour- 
ing to give the young men a country wide enough and diver- 
sified enough to engage their affections and ambitions, to 
frame a system that should blend the best principles with the 
best manners, and infuse the spirit of honour into the pursuit 
of politics.” To these same young men he addresses this 
noble exhortation: 


Most of the young men will live to see the proof of what I am 
about to state, that all other policies that have been preached 
in British North America will grow cold and lose their lustre, 
the conciliation of class with class, the policy of linking our peo- 
ple together in a solid chain, and making up for the paucity of 
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our numbers by the moral influence of our unity, the policy of 
smoothing down all the sharp and wounding edges of hostile 
prejudices, the policy of making all men feel an interest in the 
country, and each man in the character of each section of the 
community and of each other—each for all and all for each—this 
policy will never lose its lustre. The time will never come when 
the excellence of its bounty will depart, as long as there is a 
geographical denomination known as Canada. 


McGee gave a splendid proof of the sincerity of his con- 
victions, when he gave up the proffered seat on the first 
Cabinet of Confederation to another Irish Catholic, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edward Kenny, of Halifax, representing the 
Maritime Provinces, which it was then of vital importance to 
conciliate. A deputation of his constituents hastened to 
Ottawa from Montreal to inquire into the matter, and Sir 
John A. Macdonald, the Premier, likewise protested against 
the quixotic generosity of the act, especially as he knew that 
after all his devoted service to the country, his colleague was 


poor. 
McGee answered: 


By no act of mine, can a moment's impediment or a particle 
of opposition be placed in the way. of the first Union Govern- 
ment. If there has been a sacrifice of personal feeling on my, 
part, I rejoice that I have power to make that sacrifice, for the 
sake of this dear adopted country, which has been to me so 
generous a mistress and patron. 


But a term was about to be put to the adventurous, roman- 
tic and many-sided career of D’Arcy McGee, in a manner as 
tragically sudden as it was dramatic. Unnecessary to dwell 
upon the causes that led to that result. It seems probable 
that they were chiefly local and sectional, and inspired with 
a bitterness due to the fierce polemics of a hotly contested 
election. Time has cooled the heat of many controversies, 
and no doubt most of his countrymen will now agree with 
the verdict of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, that “ his attempts 
to save Irishmen in Canada, where they had been so well 
treated, from the charge of disloyalty, was not a crime but 
a merit.” 

Those who knew him best were aware that he had other 
and deeper reasons, namely, the social and moral elevation 
of his countrymen, and his desire to save them from what 
he regarded as pitfalls in their path. How entirely free from 
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self-seeking was such a course is evident from the wider 
popularity which would have resulted from a contrary course. 
Of his passionate devotion to Ireland, at every stage of his 
career, there is not the smallest doubt, as was continually 
shown by his private letters, conversation, poems, lectures, 
and other public utterances, and in that celebrated “‘ open 
letter " to Lord Mayo, written so shortly before his death, and 
in which his outlined scheme of constitutional freedom is 
altogether in consonance with the ideas of her present day, 
champions. 

No word here may be said of McGee as “ the one true 
poet,”’ which, as the Atheneum declared, ‘‘Canada possessed 
within her borders,” of the historian who, in the full stress 
of parliamentary work, has left the “ best popular compen- 
dium of the history of Ireland that we have,” of the lecturer 
who, apart from his parliamentary utterances and political 
speeches, was capable of such noble flights of oratory as that 
upon “The Jesuits,” “‘The Catholic History of America,” 
“The Reformation in Ireland.’’ Many of his speeches were 
for the most part impromptu. He wrote them down without 
any elaboration, ‘‘ taking but a few notes upon his cuff or on 
some scattered pieces of paper.” . . . “A short interval of 
solitude and reflection sufficed for his most effective efforts.” 

Of D’Arcy McGee, the man, a few words may be said be- 
fore hurrying to the climax of the drama. 

His was a personality of singular charm, his gifts were 
versatile, his manner genial and winning, his heart warm 
and tender to a fault, his domestic affections strong, his 
loyalty to friends whom he found worthy of trust, un- 
failing. He was absolutely without guile, of an integrity 
beyond question, of a singular generosity of temperament 
which was without bitterness, incapable of sustaining enmity, 
and which was manifested not only in for ever outstretching 
the hand to the needy, but far rarer quality in his ability 
to recognize in foes as in friends the possession of gifts and 
qualities. His mind was rich and varied, with a wonderful 
accumulation of information upon innumerable subjects, a 
quick imagination, the soul of a poet, that aided his broad, 
virile understanding in the grasp of great issues. On the 
other hand he was impulsive, even to rashness, a quality which 
at times belied the real sweetness of his nature, as was shown 
in his earlier parliamentary career, and, perhaps, in dealing 
with those questions which ultimately cost him his life, As 
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to his occasional lapses from sobriety, when the superhuman 
strain he was putting upon his mental and physical faculties 
told upon his middle age, it is gratifying to be able to record 
that they had entirely ceased for a considerable period before 
his death, and that he was, to use his own expression, “ float- 
ing along nicely upon cold water.”’ 

Of McGee, the Catholit, it may be said that, save in that 
celebrated controversy with Archbishop Hughes of New York, 
in his fiery youth, he never forgot the deference due to 
ecclesiastical authority, and was the loyal, submissive son of 
Holy Church, as well as her valiant defender. “ No humbler 
penitent ever bent the knee to me than that illustrious son of 
Ireland,” was the testimony of his confessor, the late Father 
A. J. Shea, S.J. 

On the night of April 6, 1868, he made one of his most 
brilliant and masterly speeches, which, as contemporaries 
testify,1 electrified both sides of the housé, for into it was 
put the whole genius, the whole soul of the man. Kindly 
and genial was his humour, conciliatory even to his bitterest 
foe, as though he would leave to all the message of conciliation 
he had so often preached. During its course he made use of 
this significant expression : 


Popularity is a great good, if we accept it as a power and a 
means to do good to our country and to our fellow-men.... But 
popularity for its own sake is worse than nothing if purchased 
at the sacrifice of one’s own convictions of right. 


He expressed the hope that “ local or temporary popu- 
larity would not be made in that House, the test of qualifi- 
cation for public service. For one that rested solely and 
simply on popularity would find that which he hunted for 
’ slip away. Base, indeed, would he be who could not risk 
unpopularity in a good cause—that of his country.” 

With these words on his lips, and the plaudits of the 
House still ringing in his ears, he left those legislative halls 
for the last time. When putting his latchkey into the door of 
his lodgings, an assassin, wearing felt slippers, drew so close 
that the pistol, aimed at the brain, singed the hair at the back 
of the head. 

Thus did the soul of Thomas D’Arcy McGee take its 
flight, dramatically and fittingly, when the first Parliament of 
his long-dreamed of “ Northern Nation” was sitting. A cry 


' Sketches by Mrs. Sadlier, H. J. Clarke, Q.C., R. D. McGibbon. 
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of grief and consternation rang from one end of the country 
to the other. When the Premier, Sir John A. Macdonald,— 
so moved that he could scarcely speak—announced that “ he 
who last night charmed us with his marvellous eloquence, 
elevated us by his large statesmanship, and instructed us by 
his wisdom and patriotism is no more—foully murdered,” 
then was uttered such a eulogy from both sides of the dividing 
line as has never been heard before nor since in that House. 
It was plainly stated that the country had lost its greatest man, 
who, by his noble and patriotic course, had laboured inces- 
santly from the moment when he began to publish his Vew 
Era for the consummation of a grand principle, and all were 
unanimous in declaring that never more should that House be 
charmed with such surpassing gifts of eloquence. From the 
pens of journalists, publicists, authors of every shade of 
opinion, the same opinions were put forth; from every pulpit 
in the land, but notably of course those of his own faith, 
whose cause he had so nobly championed, panegyrics were de- 
livered on the Sunday following his death. The Catholic 
hierarchy and the clergy, both English-speaking and French, 
were loud in his praise, which was echoed, indeed, by the 
ministers of the various denominations. 

And so in the prime of his manhood—he was only forty- 
two—wearing the laurels of a splendid victory, Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee was called to leave the reconstructed country, 
to which he had applied the lever of his genius, and to it and 
to all time he left this characteristic message, than which none 
better could be addressed to any country: 

“ All we need, mixed up and divided as we naturally are, 
is in my humble opinion the cultivation of a tolerant spirit 
on all the delicate controversies of race and religion, the 
maintenance of an upright public opinion in our politics and 
in our commerce, the cordial encouragement of every talent 
and of every charity which reveals itself amongst us, the ex- 
pansion of the narrow views and small ambitions which are 
apt to attend upon provincialism.” 

ANNA T. SADLIER. 
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TUSCANY falls, geographically, into three divisions: moun- 
tains, hill-slopes, and marshlands. 

The severity of the climate of the first, and the swampy 
nature of the soil of the third, defy the agriculturist, and 
make cultivation not so much unprofitable as practically im- 
possible; the second division, which covers more than half 
of the whole, and includes the province of Siena, a consider- 
able part of Florence and Pisa, and several fertile plains not 
sufficiently extensive to form a fourth division, is the richest 
and best cultivated in Italy. 

The system in use in this district is the mezzadria, by 
which the proprietor supplies the capital and the initiative, 
while the peasant contributes the labour, and the profits are 
divided equally between the two. 

That the mezzadria system is considered the best by both 
padrone and contadino is proved by the fact that neither de- 
sires to change it. 

That the confadino desires no change is proved by the 
fact that while in other parts of Italy agriculture is often and 
severely agitated by strikes and riots, in Tuscany such troubles 
are practically unknown.' 

Another proof is that while in other parts of Italy emi- 
gration among the working class has increased of late years 
by leaps and bounds the Tuscan contadino very seldom leaves 
his birthplace.* 

That the landlords consider the mezzadria the best sys- 
tem is proved by the fact that so far from attempting to 
change or even to modify it, they are unanimously adopting 
it in the new estates which are being reclaimed from the 
‘Maremme or marsh-lands. 


1 Avv. Piero Serragli: L'essenza del Patto Colonico e il Miglioramento dei Con- 
tadini. Firenze (1907). 

2 Conte Donato Sanminiatelli; Sulla Emigrazione Rurale specialmente dalla 
Toscana. Firenze (1912). 
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The following extracts from letters to the writer of this 
article illustrate the attitude of some of the great land-owners 
in Tuscany towards the mezzadria system: — 

The Senatore Francesco Orsini Baroni, of Fornacette 
(Toscana), writes: 


I maintain that the mezzadria as practised in Tuscany is 
the best system, doth for padrone and contadino. 1am strongly 
of opinion that no modifications are necessary. 


Cente Donato Sanminiatelli, of Perignano (Toscana), 
writes : 


I am firmly convinced, by long experience, that the mezza- 
dria, as practised in Tuscany is without doubt the best system 
of agriculture, as much for the peasant as for the padrone. I 
strongly object to the idea of any change whatsoever. 


The Avvocato Piero Serragli, Palaia (Toscana), writes: 


In Tuscany it may be affirmed that the mezzadria works 
admirably; that it fosters cordial relations between proprietor 
and peasant; that it does not hinder the progress of agricul- 
tural science, and that it offers the labourer a more advan- 
tageous position than any other system. 


The Marchese Gentile Farinola, Varramista (Toscana), 
writes : 


Certainly I consider the mezzadria the best. So does every- 
body. No, I desire no reforms nor changes of any kind, and 
I know my peasants do not. 


Yet this system, which gives such satisfaction to both 
parties, is no new thing. It is as old as the Feudal System. 
Although it succeeds, better than any other system in Italy, 
in solving the land question, it bears no trace of Socialism. 
On the contrary, as the Senatore Orsini Baroni writes, in the 
letter above quoted: ‘‘ Events have proved that it is the best 
bulwark against the inroads of Socialism,” while Conte 
Donato Sanminiatelli states that 


it has been proved, over and over again, that agricultural Tus- 
cany is the only part of Tuscany where, thanks to the mezzadria 
system, Socialism has failed to make its way. 


The mezzadria was brought into Italy, in what we too often 
call the “ Dark” Ages, by the Lombards and the Franks, 
and immediately found favour. In the troublous days of the 
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rise of the Republics of Florence, Pisa, Siena, and Lucca, 
when union was the only chance of safety for the poor man, 
the country was deserted for the towns. When more peaceful 
days dawned, however, the more wealthy citizens, desiring 
to spend the hot summer months outside the cities, built villas 
and acquired estates in the neighbouring country. It then 
became necessary to find agricultural labourers, and the pro- 
prietors were obliged, therefore, to seek them in the towns, 
where they persuaded those former inhabitants of the rural 
districts who had not succeeded in making their way as citi- 
zens, to return to the land, by offering them (as the Lombards 
and Franks had taught them) half the produce they culti- 
vated. 

In such manner have Tuscan estates been built up, and 
in such manner have they been cultivated, so successfully that 
the same system remains, untouched, to-day. 

In studying the details of the mezzadria, it is well to begin 
with the padrone, for “ what the padrone is, so is the pea- 
sant.’"! 

Tuscan landlords may be divided into three classes. In 
the first class are the great hereditary land-owners, who are 
the wealthiest and the most enlightened and philanthropic 
proprietors, and who retain, above all, the /radilional 
patriarchal attitude towards their peasants. As a rule they 
spend the summer on their estates, personally superintending 
agricultural operations, and introducing modern improve- 
ments as a result of their studies in agricultural science. To 
this class belongs Count Donato Sanminiatelli, before men- 
tioned, whose estate at Perignano is considered the best 
managed in Tuscany, and who has been one of the first agri- 
culturalists to combat with any success the root-parasite known 
as phylloxera, which is the nightmare of wine-growers in 
Italy. 

In the second class are those landlords who, often be- 
longing to the same social class as the preceding ones, are 
obliged by the nature of their occupation—as avvocate, Par- 
liamentary Deputies, &c.—to leave their estates more or less 
in the hands of bailiffs. 

In the third class of landlord is the prosperous Florentine 
or Sienese tradesman, who invests in a little land, and adopts 
the mezzadria in imitation of his neighbours. He employs 


1 “En régle générale, le métayer vaut ce que vaut le maitre." Paul Roux; 
Les Populations rurales de la Toscane. Paris (1909). 
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a bailiff, knows nothing of agriculture himself, cares nothing 
for scientific methods, desires to spend as little as possible, 
and is determined to get as much as possible out of his estate. 
The traditional patriarchal relations do not exist between him 
and his peasant; the mezzadria is deprived of its most im- 
portant and pleasing characteristic; and the bailiff reigns 
supreme. 

There are also three types of bailiff. The first is found 
on the large estate where he has been born and brought up, 
where he has learned from childhood to regard his padrone 
as a father, as well as a master; where he has grown up on 
affectionate terms with “the family”; and where, having 
passed from grade to grade, he becomes an invaluable /at/ore, 
devoted to the interests of his master, and thoroughly 
respected by the peasants, of whom he has an intimate know- 
ledge more valuable to the fadrone than actual agricultural 
science. 

The second type of bailiff is the dishonest rogue who takes 
advantage of his master’s inexperience or absence to feather 
his own nest and oppress the peasants. The on/y agricultural 
strike in Tuscany in our times was caused by the conduct 
of such a bailiff, working under an absentee landlord, a few 
years ago, in the Val di Chiana. Some socialistic agitators, 
working for political ends, fanned the flame of discontent, 
but the number of strikers was so small, and their action so 
undecided, that the landlord had no difficulty in coming to 
terms with them. 

The third type of bailiff is a modern product, and is in 
great request on the newly-reclaimed estates in the Maremme, 
where scientific knowledge and initiative are indispensable. 
He has received his training at one of the new Agricultural 
Colleges which are so popular in Italy, and is expected to 
have all the latest improvements at his fingers’ ends. His 
social position is superior to that of the ordinary bailiff, and 
he generally expects to be called an “ agent,” but he belongs 
by birth to the same class as the contadini over whom he is 
placed. 

The nature of the work required of him, and the natural 
selection of his padroni, have combined to produce a tradi- 
tional type of con/adino. The training, pruning, and graft- 
ing of the vine, its protection against phylloxera by the 
scrupulous disinfecting of all tools, the watching of the grapes 
in order to prevent theft, the gathering, and even the making 
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of the wine (the process is traditional), the lopping of olive- 
trees, the picking of olives, and the extraction of the oil— 
all these duties demand, not so much skill and physical 
strength, as care and patience. Generally speaking, the land- 
lords prefer to supply the initiative themselves, and in choos- 
ing their peasants they consider honesty and obedience more 
valuable than actual knowledge of agriculture. 

The result is that the typical Tuscan peasant is conserva- 
tive in his methods, devoted to routine, and, unlike the Ger- 
man or Dutch agricultural labourer, feels no passion for 
learning the theory of his work. 

The conditions of the mezzadria system also tend to make 
the peasant above all @ family man. Help in his work he 
must have, and this encourages him to marry early, and rear 
sons and daughters to work with him—for, as before men- 
tioned, work on a Tuscan estate demands more patience than 
skill, and is sufficiently light to make it easy and agreeable 
for a woman. All Tuscan peasant-women work side by side 
in the fields with the men, both before and after marriage. 
This is easily understood when it is remembered that all the 
married sons of the house live under the paternal roof with 
their wives and children. The domestic work, which is not 
sufficient to employ more than one pair of hands, is under the 
care of the grandmother, who is the massaia, or house-wife, 
and the young wives all work regularly in the fields. They 
are generally so hardy that child-bearing scarcely disturbs 
their agricultural labours, and they work as usual the day 
before, and three days after, their confinements. All the 
children, as soon as they are weaned, are placed in the sole 
charge of the massaia. This patriarchal mode of existence 
is generally accomplished, even in these days, without much 
discord, except when the death of one or other of the grand- 
parents makes it necessary to promote one of the sons, or 
daughters-in-law, to take the place of the deceased. Some- 
times the eldest son is not capable, or his wife too unpopular. 
Quarrels break out, and if the fadrone (who has the supreme 
right) confirms the appointment of an unpopular person, other 
members of the family leave home, and try to find work on 
another estate. Occasionally, too, the family outgrows the 
ample accommodation with which most Tuscan landlords sup- 
ply their peasants. In this case the least useful son is bidden 
to leave home. Generally he drifts towards the nearest town, 
and earns a precarious livelihood, not being sufficiently in- 
telligent to “ make his way” among the town’s folk. 
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In matters of religion, also, the Tuscan peasant is ex- 
ceedingly conservative, and devoted to routine. The cheap 
“ rational” teaching which so easily captivates the workmen 
in the large cities, leaves him cold. He is regular in his 
attendance at Mass, and is on respectful, though perhaps not 
cordial, terms with his parish priest. Outside confession, he 
rarely consults the priest, preferring to seek the advice of 
his ~adrone, whose opinion he considers final. The average 
Tuscan peasant will see the most zealous farocco leave the 
village without any particular emotion, but the omission of 
a traditional hymn on a feast-day, or the recital of the rosary 
at five o’clock instead of six, will rouse him to speech and 
indignation. His faith is often deep and sincere, but un- 
happily it does not prevent him from indulging in the habit 
of swearing and blaspheming, a habit against which priests in 
Tuscany preach such constant and not too successful cru- 
sades. Swearing, in fact, is such a general custom that few 
among the peasants can be made to see the gravity of the 
offence. Lying, too, is a besetting sin. The most honest 
contadini will lie, from force of habit, without necessity or 
excuse, and will look both pained and surprised if he is ac- 
cused of it! Of graver moral faults, however, he is generally 
most innocent. Indecent language is rarely heard in Tuscan 
rura! districts, and more than one landlord has assured the 
writer that illegitimate births are uzknown and that the stan- 
dard of personal purity among both men and women is ex- 
ceptionally high. 

The political ideas of these peasants run on the same con- 
servative lines. They resent change, fearing lest it should 
disturb their daily round and diminish their savings’-bank 
accounts. They turn a deaf ear to Socialist agitators who 
seek to rouse class-hatred, not only because as a rule the 
average peasant has a real affection for his landlord, but 
also because, looking round him, he sees no cause for com- 
plaint and bitterness. He has no incitement to rebellion like 
the British rural labourer, who sees his employer riding in 
motor-cars while he himself has not enough bread to fill his 
children’s mouths. The contadino knows that he and his 
padrone share alike, and between them there is the pleasant 
bond of mutual interest. The peasant has no need to cringe 
for the extra sixpence, or to feign a hypocritical zeal to cover 
his faults of omission or commission. He works under free 
and honourable conditions, and is cheered by the knowledge 
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that, as he sows, so he will reap. He appreciates, too, the 
knowledge that when the phylloxera eats up his vines, when 
one of his beasts dies, or when new machinery is needed, his 
padrone will bear every penny of the expense. 

Unlike the British farm-hand, too, neither he nor his wife 
nor his child is troubled with social aspirations. The Tuscan 
peasant-women have, so far, no desire to wear hats, shoes and 
stockings, or quasi-fashionable attire. The writer knows of 
a young peasant who was delighted at the prospect of 
being taken by the fadrona to Paris, as her temporary maid, 
but who absolutely and finally declined to come because one 
condition was that she should wear a #a/ and a black dress. 
Her husband, too, was of the same opinion, and when the 
padzona produced a simple straw hat tied with a bow of black 
ribbon, and asked him if he could possibly object to his wife’s 
wearing it, he answered firmly: ‘“ No, Signora Contessa. Ex- 
cuse me, but it would be ridiculous. We are peasants. Hats 
are for ladies. Anita will never make herself a laughing- 
stock by wearing such a thing. With permission, she will 
remain at home.” 

And she did! 

Like most persons engaged in the produce of wine, the 
Tuscan contadino is sparing in its use. Drunkenness is very 
rare, and the pleasures of the table not much appreciated. 
The peasant eats when he is hungry, and drinks when he is 
thirsty—e dasta! 

In this matter, too, he has a great advantage over the 
British rural labourer. His food, instead of being expen- 
sively imported and often unwholesome, is home-supplied, 
and of the best quality. John Carter drinks beer (often adul- 
terated) and tea, and eats quantities of tinned food. His 
bread, too, costs him dear. Guiseppe Volpe drinks his own 
pure wine, and eats very little indeed that his garden and 
poultry-yard do not produce. If he eats bread he makes it 
himself, while polenta, which is his staple food, is made from 
his Stan Turea or Indian corn. Fruit, especially grapes and 
figs, he eats in abundance. On Sundays he feasts on one of 
his own chickens, ducks, geese or rabbits (all peasants breed 
large numbers of rabbits in cages, and sell them very pro- 
fitably in the nearest town), and butcher’s meat he rarely 
touches. Coffee he buys sparingly, preferring a food soup 
made of vegetables, called “the contadino’s soup” (and 
very good it is), not only for dinner, but also for breakfast. 
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Except for such small purchases as salt and pepper, he rarely 
goes to shop for provisions. Thus, having no rent to pay, 
and requiring little to support existence, he can, and does, save 
sums which would astonish the British rural labourer. At 
Perignano I am told by the fadrone that one of his peasants 
has a sum equal to £2,400 in English money in the savings- 
bank, and that the majority have quite half that sum laid 
by—and that in spite of the fact that large families are the 
rule, and exceptions very rare indeed. 

The average contadino household on a Tuscan estate num- 
bers about twenty persons, and is governed on patriarchal 
lines. The head of the family (cafoccia) reigns supreme. 
He organizes the work, sets each member of the family his or 
her task, and has control.over every detail of the management 
of the land under his charge. To the most reliable and 
capable of his sons he gives the care of the stock. This office 
is coveted, and if the eldest son is not chosen as stock-man or 
bifoico there is often trouble, and the fadrone is called in to 
settle the question. The massaia is equally supreme within 
doors, and the younger members of the family are required 
to be diligent and obedient, without giving their opinion, or 
attempting to introduce new ideas or methods, either in do- 
mestic or in agricultural science. Both men and women 
generally marry very young, and almost invariably their part- 
ners are chosen for them by their parents from one or other 
of the families on the same estate. Generally these marriages 
turn out very happily, but one terrible result arises from the 
constant intermarrying among peasants living in the same 
place. In spite of the pure and bracing air, and the regular 
lives which the contadini live, rural Tuscany is sadly notorious 
for tuberculosis. The landlords, realizing the horror, do all 
they can to combat it, by preaching the laws of hygiene and 
forcing their peasants to use disinfectants; yet, while this 
intermarrying goes on, they can do little. The padrone has, 
it is true, the right to forbid or delay any marriage on his 
estate, on the ground that there is not accommodation or work 
for another possible family, but this right is rarely and cau- 
tiously exercised, for obvious reasons. Most land-owners are 
at present supporting all the tubercular cases on their estates 
in sanatoria, cheerfully bearing the expense in the hope to 
stamp out the disease; but the fact has to be faced that every 
intermarriage on the same estate is laying up trouble in the 
near future. 
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It has been suggested by outsiders that the land-owners 
of two neighbouring estates should attempt an interchange 
of labour during the winter months, which is the slack time 
in agricultural circles. If a number of young men could be 
changed for each other in this way, on the pretext that this 
estate needed carpenters, and that needed stock-men, there is 
no doubt that a number of marriages would result. To anyone 
who knows the mezzadria, however, it is evident that this 
would be impossible, and for three reasons. First, the family 
is so sacred among these peasants that the idea of sending 
their sons away from home, and of receiving strangers into 
their home-circle, would be exceedingly disagreeable, and 
probably few heads of households would consent to any such 
plan. Secondly, the fathers of marriageable sons and daugh- 
ters in rural Tuscany have always been accustomed to choose 
wives and husbands for their children, among neighbours of 
whose characters and financial position they have an exact 
knowledge. The idea that the young men should bring home 
a strange wife whose disposition and dowry might leave a 
great deal to be desired, would be most disagreeable. The 
family would suffer; consequently the estate would suffer; 
and the mezzadria system itself would totter, for, as Conte 
Donato Sanminiatelli emphatically declares: “* The smallest 
change destroys tradition, and tradition is the corner-stone of 
the mezzadria.” 

Thirdly, an interchange of labour would be difficult, be- 
cause the pride of the average Tuscan peasant is so great 
that he would consider it a disgrace to work for anyone but 
his own ~fadrone. Even if he consented to spend the winter 
on another estate, he would take no pleasure in his work. 
Disputes about methods and traditions would be likely be- 
tween him and his hosts. Discussions would arise; ideas 
would be exchanged; the idea of changes, and possible im- 
provements would be born. The mezzadria would be criti- 
cized ; it is possible that it might not survive. 

The priest has not more power than the fadrone to in- 
duce the peasants to discontinue this regrettable practice of 
intermarrying. Priest after priest has informed the writer 
that nothing can persuade the peasant that there is any con- 
nection between tuberculosis and marriage among first 
cousins. Consumption, they say, a/ways has been, and nothing 
can prevent it. If pressed, they will declare that it is the 
will of God, a cross which must be born with resignation. 
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No amount of reasoning will shake their obstinacy, or their 
fatalism. Meanwhile, it is imprudent to prevent their marry- 
ing as they (or their parents) choose, and the evil continues, 
increasing year by year. Allowing for the fact that many 
physicians are of opinion that consumption is not hereditary, 
there is no doubt that poverty of blood, due to intermarrying, 
predisposes a subject to infection. Yet, without their con- 
sent, little can be done to save some of the finest peasants 
in Europe from this scourge. 

A more pleasant subject is that of the relations between 
contadino and padrone in Tuscany, which are, almost with- 
out exception, very cordial. The landlord, knowing that the 
special kind of labour he requires demands far more con- 
scientious care than he could possibly expect from men re- 
ceiving a mere weekly wage, can afford to smile at a certain 
proverb often quoted in Tuscany: “ The peasant’s half is 
worth more than the master’s half.’’ Not only is the bailiff 
a check on the peasant, but the average contadino will think 
many times before he risks forfeiting not only the esteem of 
his master, but the possibility of losing his comfortable home 
and advantageous position, for the sake of an extra sack of 
maize or a barrel or two of wine. On the other hand, there 
is no tithing mint and cummin on these Tuscan estates. At 
the beginning of the vendemmia, for example, before the 
actual picking of grapes for the wine begins, each family 
brings to the villa of the fadrone several paniers of white 
grapes, for private use. The amount thus offered is supposed 
to be equal to the amount eaten at odd times by the peasants 
themselves, who rarely pass down a vineyard without picking a 
few grapes on the way. At Perignano the writer was present 
when these offerings were brought. The family were sitting 
on the terrace, as it happened, when the peasants arrived, 
in twos and threes, each laden with golden spoil. No one 
checked their coming, and no one took the slightest interest 
in the amount which each family brought, though some 
brought twice as much as the others. The fadrone, in answer 
to anxious questions, assured the writer that there was “ not 
much wrong,” and that if the peasants did not cheat them- 
selves, they did not, either, cheat him of anything worth lying 
awake at night to worry about. One is inclined to wonder 
if the confidence of the master is not sometimes abused. Yet 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The average 
Tuscan estate yields a profit of from five to eight per cent. 
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per annum to the padrone, and, if he is satisfied, no one else 
need complain. Accounts are generally settled in the autumn. 
The wine having been made in the cellars of the /attoria, the 
contents of each barrel, which is marked with the name of 
the peasant to whom half of the contents belonged, is either 
divided in the presence of the bailiff, and half given to the 
contadino to sell as he desires, or else, if he prefers, the mas- 
ter sells the whole, and gives half the proceeds to the man. 
The wine is generally sold at the nearest town (to avoid the 
cost of carriage, which is a serious item in these parts), and 
as the market-price of wine, which differs every season, is 
known to all parties, it is as impossible for the padrone to 
cheat the contadino as it is for the contadino to trick him. 
Maize, too, which is grown in great quantities in Tuscany, is 
gathered by the peasant, and dried in public, on a stone-paved 
square outside his cottage or farm. The bailiff sees it put 
into the sacks (which are of the same size, and bear the initials 
or coronet of the padrone), three measures going to one sack. 
When all is finished the sacks are counted, and half are sent 
by a chariot drawn by oxen to the villa. 

Much, therefore, depends on the honesty of the baffift. 
He can either allow the peasants to keep a few extra sacks, 
in return for a bribe, or he can keep back part of the master’s 
share for his own use. Yet all the land-owners whom the 
writer has questioned have assured her that this seldom hap- 
pens, except on a very small scale, and that it is to the master’s 
advantage to close his eyes to it. 

An interesting feature of the mezzadria is the number 
of what may be called feudal dues owing to the padrone from 
his peasants. These differ, according to the tradition, on each 
estate. At Perignano they are: a quarter of a pig during 
Carnival, a hundred eggs at Easter, and two fowl at Christ- 
mas. It is to be noticed that these offerings are generally 
larger than is expected. Instead of a hundred eggs many 
peasants, without drawing attention to the fact, bring a hun- 
dred and twenty, and so on. 

In some respects, and especially in this feeling of pride, 
which is “ proper” indeed, the Tuscan peasant resembles the 
Irish. There is the same tact, too, in both; the same generous 
hospitality and good manners. At Perignano, for instance, 
when the padrone and his family or friends visit one of his 
contadini, they receive a welcome that an archangel might 
envy. It is perfectly useless for him to declare that he is 
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neither hungry nor thirsty. Wine, fruit, ham, polenta, eggs 
all appear on the table, as if by magic, whatever the time 
of day, and every visitor is obliged by good manners to do 
justice to the fare. A charming feature of the meal is the 
delicate linen, hand-embroidered, and often hand-woven, 
over which the women love to spend their time during the long 
winter evenings. Actual house-work is very light in these 
dwellings. There are no boots to clean, or stockings to mend 
(except once a week, for Sunday Mass, the only occasion when 
the peasant wears such things), no grates to polish, no coal 
to fetch from the cellar (for there is a wide, open hearth, and 
the soup is boiled over a few sticks and fir-cones), no curtains 
to wash, no draperies and ornaments to harbour the dust, and 
no “front parlour’ to keep in order. The contadine, 
then, fly to their needlework to pass the time in the winter, 
and, like all Italian women, they are exquisite needlewomen. 
Moreover, according to the universal Italian custom, each 
young girl receives a ¢vousseau when she puts up her hair, 
whether she is to be married or not. These /rousseaux are 
made at home in rural Tuscany, and include many garments 
whfth, but for the stoutness of the stuff, any Parisian é/égante 
might envy, so exquisite is the embroidery and the lace. 

Besides these visits made to his peasants, the Padrone at 
Perignano receives many calls in return. It is no.uncommon - 
thing (in fact it happens several times a day) to see 
the padrone leave his book and his arm-chair on the terrace, 
at the bidding of an old peasant who has come to beseech 
him to order Filumena to take the medicine the doctor has 
ordered for her rheumatism, or to fill in the papers for Beppo’s 
military service. Few of the elder peasants can read or write, 
and they have a touching faith in their fadrone’s ability and 
judgment He is expected not only to read the letters they 
receive, aad sometimes answer them, but to keep an eye on 
their savings-bank accounts besides! 

Lest it should be thought that such a padrone and such 
peasants as those at Perignano are exceptional, it is well to 
quote the words of Paul Roux, the French economist, in his 
pamphlet before-mentioned on Zes Populations Rurales de 
la Toscane :— 


Les mauvais patrons [he writes] sont une rare exception; 
les patrons simplement insouciants sont plus nombreux, mais ils 
sont en général pleins de bien veillance pour leurs métayers 
et animés d’excellentes intentions a leur égard . . . [et] cela suffit 
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pour maintenir, dans l'ensemble, des rapports trés cordiaux entre 
propriétaires et métayers. 


The proprietors themselves shall speak for their peasants. 
Conte Donato Sanminiatelli writes : 


I am exceedingly satisfied [soddisfatissimo] with my peas- 
ants. Almost all are willing workers, attentive, fairly prompt 
to accept and apply the rules of modern agricultural science, 
and very keen on improving the land in their care, of which 
they can consider themselves, fro tem. as semi-proprietors. 


The Marchese Folco Gentile Farinola writes: 


I think my peasants excellent fellows, and all my friends 
say the same of theirs. They work with a will, and I have no 
complaints to make. It is easy to find faithful and satisfactory 
peasants. 


The Senatore Orsini Barone writes: 


My peasants are diligent, respectful, obedient, and con- 
tented. 


The Avvocato Piero Serragli writes: 


I do not think there is any land-owner in Tuscany who is 
not satisfied with his peasants. 


It is not pretended by any of the warmest supporters of 
the mezzadria that it is suitable to all conditions of agricul- 
ture. It can only be profitably applied to the zones of inten- 
sive culture, and only then when the products are mainly, as 
in Tuscany, vines, olives, and maize, and where, for centuries 
past, capital has been liberally expended on building suitable 
accommodation for the peasants on the estate. 

To sum up, the Avv. Piero Serragli declares that, 
““ Where the duties of the labourer are many and various, 
where the work of planting, tending, and gathering is 
minute, and demands scrupulous care, where ¢he family can 
find suitable and not too arduous employment, the mezzadria, 
as practised in Tuscany, is undoubtedly the best.” 


EDITH COWELL. 











The Worm of Conscience. 
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‘** DON’T disturb me unnecessarily, Oskar,” said Herr Winkel- 
mayer, pausing on the threshold of his private office and 
addressing a young man who stood at the window, with his 
back to the room. “ I’ve got some hard cases to grapple 
with. So, nothing but the ‘ inevitable’ to-day, mind! And, 
above all, don’t let that boy burst in upon me. He is apt 
to be as importunate as a bluebottle. Have you under- 
stood?” 

“Yes, uncle!”’ said the youth, half turning his brown, 
curly head. 

Herr Winkelmayer shut the door, and having first hung 
up his hat on the usual peg and passed ten short fingers 
through his shock of iron-grey hair, approached a long row 
of pigeon-holes, took from one of these a bundle of papers, 
with which he sat down before the huge writing-table, 
cleared his throat, blew his nose and took a header into a sea 
of claims and counter-claims, presented in language which 
to any one but a jurist would have failed to convey any mean- 
ing. He had been beating about in this for close upon an 
hour when the first disturbance came in the shape of a knock 
at the door. 

“Come in!” said the irate solicitor, in a tone which 
plainly said: “ Stay out!” 

It was the figure of the office boy which stood framed 
in the doorway,—a fat and placid office boy, of a sort especi- 
ally grown in Vienna, where these incidents occurred. 

“ Please, sir, there’s a letter for you!” 

“Is there?” flared out Herr Winkelmayer, glancing at 
the boy’s empty hands. ‘‘ What have you done with it, then? 
And what is Herr Oskar thinking of to let you in upon me 
with invisible letters? Ask him to step in here at once.” 

“ Please, sir, Herr Oskar is gone out.” 
“Gone out? At this hour? Where to?” 
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“To the University Library, to look up something he re- 
quired. I was to tell you if asked, as he did not want to 
disturb you.” 

‘“‘ Well, well,” grunted Winkelmayer, only half pacified ; 
“And now, what are you waiting for?”’ 

“ Please, sir, about that letter.” 

“But you haven't got any letter.” 

“The young lady has got it. She is in the lobby.” 

“ Bring it me, then, in the name of all the nuisances!” 

“She won't give it me, please, sir. She says she has 
got to give it you herself.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? Then tell her that I’ve got 
no time to-day either for young ladies or for letters, and 
must therefore beg to be excused. And now be so good as 
to shut the door of this office—from the outside.” 

When the master spoke in this tone he had to be obeyed ; 
as Pepi knew, and therefore complied, placidly, and with no 
more than a shrug of his fat shoulders, which seemed to 
say: “ How this is going to end I don’t know; but it’s no 
business of mine.” 

Herr Winkelmayer had taken a second header, brushing 
the interruption from his consciousness. Letters brought by 
young ladies were not likely to range as “ inevitables.” 

Another arduous hour had passed when, raising his head 
from out of the jurisprudential billows, he touched the elec- 
tric bell. 

“* Matches!” he said to the promptly appeared boy. “ You 
have forgotten to replenish the box.” 

Pepi brought the matches and held one while Herr 
Winkelmayer lit a fresh cigar. Tobacco always helped him 
to think. 

“You can go now. That’s all.” 

“ Please, sir, it’s not all. There’s that letter.”’ 

“Which letter?” . 

“The one which the young lady brought. She’s still 
waiting.” 

“The deuce she is! Didn't you tell her that I couldn't 
see her?” 

“I did, sir; but it’s no use. She says she won’t go away 
until she has given it into your hands, even if she has to wait 
all day.” 

The solicitor passed his hand through his hair, feeling 
slightly perplexed. 
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“What is she like?” he asked, with a faint stir of 
curiosity. 

“Very young, sir; her skirts aren’t even long yet, and 
they are frayed at the edge,” added Pepi, confidentially and 
contemptuously. 

“A begging letter, of course,” decided Herr Winkel- 
mayer in his own mind. 

Then added: “ Ask her for her name. I can’t receive 
nameless riff-raff.”’ 

A minute later Pepi was back again. 

“ Please, sir, she says she can’t give it. But she begs 
you to receive her, and she says you needn't be afraid, be- 
cause she doesn’t want any money.” 

Herr Winkelmayer combed his hair more violently with 
his fingers. The affair was beginning to intrigue him. 

“ Well, let her in!”’ he decided at last. 

The person whom the fat office boy presently ushered in 
presented a perfect contrast to himself—a mere slip of a girl, 
or rather a child—with the small, beady eyes and the mobile 
gestures of a mouse. Both the look of the skirts—of which 
Pepi had spoken true—and of the shabby felt hat made it 
more difficult than ever to believe that this was not a begging 
letter. 

“Good morning,” said the solicitor, with severe reserve. 
“You have something for me?” 

“Good morning,” said the precocious-looking child, in 
a small, piping voice which exactly suited her mouse-like 
appearance, and without further word, handed over a cheap- 
looking, bluish envelope, which Herr Winkelmayer took some- 
what gingerly, almost as though he expected it to explode. 

Within there was a letter which ran as follows: 


Sir,—The right to forgive is surely one of the noblest rights 
of mankind. A Catholic priest wishes to give you the oppor- 
tunity of exercising this right. 

You have suffered a wrong which you do not suspect, and 
which would never have come to light but that the conscience 
of the person in question has awakened. Circumstances render 
it very difficult to make restitution: and therefore, through me, 
he begs you to grant him a free pardon, renouncing the claim 
which you have upon him, I would not have undertaken this 
mission had I not been assured that your generosity would en- 
tail no serious loss. Your unknown debtor begs you to write 
upon a card the word “ Yes” or “ No,” according as you are 
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willing or not to grant his request, and to hand it to the bearer 
of this, who can be entirely trusted. Above all he entreats you 
to make no attempt to discover his identity. I join my prayer 
to his,—and, building on your generosity, confidently hope for 
a favourable reply. 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


A person who believes himself to be in his usual health 
and is suddenly told by a competent authority that his body 
is diseased, may suffer something of the same kind of shock as 
that experienced by Herr Winkelmayer as he read this letter. 
An unsuspected loss? Defrauded? Cheated? Without as 
much as being aware of it? To every man such an idea is dis- 
tasteful,—doubly so to one whose business in life it is to outwit 
defrauders and enforce just claims. Or was the whole thing 
a hoax? Raising his astonished gaze from the sheet in his 
hand, the solicitor met the beady eyes of the messenger fixed 
expectantly upon him. { 

“Who gave you this letter?” 

“IT mayn’t say,” piped the child. 

“Do you know what is in it?” 

She shook her insignificant little head. 

“Look here, this is becoming absurd!” protested Herr 
Winkelmayer. “ We're not living in the dark ages.” 

And, oblivious of the anonymous writer's urgent request, 
he began unblushingly to ply her with questions. It was 
ridiculous to suppose that he could not get the better of this 
whipper-snapper creature’s reticence. 

Yet it was the whipper-snapper creature who kept the 
whip-hand of the situation,—by means of headshakes, and 
non-committal shrugs, and yet more non-committal mono- 
syllables. Either her ignorance was complete or her instruc- 
tions strenuous,—the result in either case being for Herr 
Winkelmayer complete failure. 

Having convinced himself of this, he first combed his hair 
violently, then took a turn in the room, and finally stopped 
before her. 

“* Well, whoever you are, and whoever the Catholic priest 
is, take him back this answer: Without knowing more about 
this mysterious loss I am supposed to have suffered, I cannot 
reply either ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ The person in question may 
be sure of my forgiveness if he will only name himself, and 
of my discretion as well; but I cannot forgive an anonymous 
culprit. Have you understood all this?” 
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The intelligent look in the attentive eyes plainly told that 
she had. In another moment, with a quick word of greeting, 
she had slipped from the room. 

Herr Winkelmayer went back to the papers on the writing- 
table, yet without success. The case which he was studying 
was not nearly so interesting as this new one which had come 
into his own life. Instead of picking up the thread dropped 
barely ten minutes ago, he set to cudgelling his brain as to 
who might have wronged him, and how? He wished Oskar 
were here to talk over the matter with. Possibly he could 
suggest something. 

So impatient was he to try the effect of the mysterious 
letter upon another mind that Herr Winkelmayer actually 
broke off his work a quarter of an hour earlier than usual, in 
order to regain his private lodging, where he hoped to find 
his nephew, since it lay nearer to the University than did 
the office. But Oskar had not yet come home. In fact, the 
soup-tureen put in an appearance before he did. 

Herr Winkelmayer began to grow restless. Abruptly his 
thoughts turned from the mysterious letter to Oskar himself, 
who lately had been exhibiting symptoms which could point 
only one way. For when a youth of twenty-three takes to 
reading Heine, and staring abstractedly out of windows, what 
else can it mean but the old, old story? Even that visit to 
the University might very well be a mere blind for a rendez- 
vous. Of course there was nothing very dreadful about the 
idea of Oskar being in love, but there was much that deeply 
agitated Herr Winkelmayer; for Oskar was about all that 
attached him to life, and this owing to the fact of his mother 
having been the only woman whom Herr Winkelmayer had 
ever wanted to marry. Instead of meeting his wishes, this 
fair-haired cousin had thrown herself away upon an unworthy 
man, who, having got through her small fortune, had set out 
on new adventures, leaving her to die in the pauper ward 
of a hospital. It was her rejected cousin who had closed 
her eyes and who had promised her that her boy should not 
be left in the gutter,—for it was literally out of the gutter 
that the twelve-year old lad had been picked. 

Herr Winkelmayer kept his promise. Though far from 
prosperous at the time, he had managed, by extra hard work, 
to grind out the money for Oskar’s studies; and as he rose 
in his profession, had made a place for him in his own office. 
The thought of providing for him had been a constant spur 
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to his ambition, while the resemblance to his mother was a 
daily joy and a daily pain. But Oskar was not his mother’s 
child alone; and although his good-for-nothing father’s 
qualities had so far not shown themselves, there was un- 
doubtedly a want of ballast about the boy which kept anxiety 
alive. Everything probably depended upon the woman into 
whose hands he fell; and, judging from the symptoms men- 
tioned, this woman had already risen above the horizon. 

Herr Winkelmayer felt surer of this than ever when at 
last—between roast and pudding—Oskar appeared, looking 
hot and rather guilty, and with even less appetite than he 
had lately shown. 

“‘ I hope you did not wait for me, Uncle,”’ he said, breath- 
lessly; ‘“‘ 1 was taking notes so hard that I overlooked the 
hour.” 

“ You know that I never wait,” replied Herr Winkelmayer 
severely. It was on principle that he cultivated this stern- 
ness of tone, as a means of self-defence against the yearn- 
ing tenderness within. “ Just as you might know that punctu- 
ality is one of the things on which I lay the greatest weight.”’ 

“ Forgive me, Uncle!’ murmured Oskar, hastily swallow- 
ing his cold soup. “ I—I was so busy.” 

As a further means of marking his displeasure, Herr 
Winkelmayer kept unbroken silence until the pudding had 
been removed. Then he took the envelope from his pocket 
and tossed it across the table. 

“ Read this! And tell me what you make of it.” 

Oskar did as he was bid. 

“What are you going to do about it, Uncle?” he asked 
at last, looking up expectantly from the letter. 

“ Nothing, till I get more light on the subject.” 

“‘ But surely you can’t say ‘ No’ to such an appeal!” 

“T've said ‘No’ already; at least I’ve said that my 
forgiveness is conditional on revelation.” 

“* But isn’t that rather hard on the poor devil? To name 
himself evidently entails consequences which you can’t judge 
of.” 

“I have promised complete discretion; I can’t do more. 
If the thing is a mere hoax we shall hear no more about 
it; if it’s genuine, then I’m determined to get more light upon 
it, if only for the interest of the thing. In all my long prac- 
tice I’ve never come across any quite so peculiar case as this, 
and I’m bent on seeing it out. I’ve been thinking of all the 
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possible people who might have defrauded or cheated me, 
but not one of them fits. Some of them might be capable 
of doing it—yes, but not without my catching them at it. 
Until to-day I flattered myself that I had never been cheated 
of a penny. Where am I to look for the culprit? Among 
clients? or servants? You must help me to unravel the mys- 
tery, Oskar! Two heads are better than one.” 

Oskar laughed as he pushed back his chair. 

“ If one of them is mine, Uncle, then I’m afraid you will 
be no gainer. You know that I have never guessed a riddle 
in my life. In your place I wouldn't bother about it any 
further, but just say ‘ Yes,’ and let the poor wretch run.” 

“ That's so like you, Oskar,—always taking things on the 
light shoulder. If you had a real love for your profession 
you would know that the true lawyer is bound to follow up 
clues,—get to the bottom of things. But I’m afraid you're 
after other clues, just now.” 

There was a point of interrogation in the tone, but Oskar 
had turned away so nimbly that Herr Winkelmayer could not 
see his expression, though from the complexion of ear and 
neck he drew his own conclusions. 

Two days later the fat office-boy announced: 

“ Please, sir, the same young lady is here again with 
another letter.” 

“* Show her in at once!” directed Herr Winkelmayer, who 
had been secretly hoping for this. 

Once more the little beady-eyed girl slipped into the 
room,—once more dumbly handed over a blue envelope, which 
this time Herr Winkelmayer eagerly tore open. 


Sir,—Your wish to know the name of your defrauder is very 
comprehensible, but cannot be fulfilled by me, since this is a 
matter of the confessional. What I have done thus far in my 
endeavour to assist a penitent soul, was permissible; but fur- 
ther than this I dare not go. 

All that remains to me, therefore, is once more to appeal to 
your magnanimity, both as concerns the pardon which is en- 
treated as the very natural curiosity which presses you. He who 
forgives with open eyes is blest, but doubly blest is he who for- 
gives with eyes shut! 

A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


Upon the interest awakened by the messenger’s appear- 
ance there promptly followed a sense of deep disappointment. 
This letter altered absolutely nothing about the situation, 
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threw not a single ray of light upon it. Impatiently Herr 
Winkelmayer put a few questions to the girl, with the same 
negative result as last time, and at length, somewhat ill- 
humouredly, despatched her, with a verbal message, which 
was but a more emphatic repetition of the first. 

Then, just as she had closed the door behind her, a 
thought came to him. Quickly he stepped into the outer 
office, where Oskar was once more staring out of the window. 

“ Quick, Oskar! Hurry up and follow her! She cannot 
be down the stairs yet.” 

Oskar turned, but without any appearance of hurry. 

“Are you asleep? Quick, I tell you! There’s not a 
moment to be lost.” 

Then Oskar went, snatching up a hat. 

In less than five minutes he was back again. 

“ Well?” 

““ Nothing, Uncle; she has escaped me; she jumped into 
a tram before I could reach her.” 

“ And you didn’t think of jumping into a motor-car and 
dogging that tram? Did you at least look at its number?” 

Oskar confessed shamefacedly that he had not. 

“You grow more moonstruck every day!” fumed Herr 
Winkelmayer. “I wish I had sent Pepi; you take far too 
little interest in the matter to be of any use to me.” 

Though the nephew’s interest in the matter might be 
slack, that of the uncle made up for it. To him it had ceased 
to be a personal affair and had become a “ case,’’ whose very 
darkness was alluring. Every day that now passed without 
further developments felt blank,—and there passed several, 
—a whole week, in fact. Then, just as Herr Winkelmayer 
was preparing to bury the episode, Pepi entered to announce 
stolidly that there was a gentleman, a priest, waiting outside, 
but who declined to give his name. 

Herr Winkelmayer’s frame became electrified on the in- 
stant. The plot seemed to be thickening. 

“A priest? Show him in this moment!” 

Until the door opened again the solicitor sat staring at 
it, and continued to stare almost as hard at the big, burly 
wearer of a black soutane, who presently entered. He was 
grey-haired, and had a stern mouth, corrected by the shrewd 
kindliness of the eyes. 

“* I presume that I have before me the writer of the anony- 
mous letters?’’ said Herr Winkelmayer, having offered his 
visitor a chair. 
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The priest bowed. 

“You have come, I trust, to lift the veil from this quite 
superfluous mystery?” 

“TI have come only to ask you to accept this."” Drawing 
from an inner pocket one of the well-known blue envelopes, 
the visitor took from it a banknote for fifty florins, which 
he laid upon the table. 

“ This is by no means the entire sum of which you have 
been defrauded; but the penitent asks you, through me, to 
accept it as a first instalment. Since you refuse to grant 
a free pardon I feel bound to prescribe restitution.” 

Herr Winkelmayer roused himself from the immobility 
in which he had been listening in order to pass his hand 
through his hair. 

“ And this is all I am to know.” 

“ All, at any rate, that you will learn through me.”’ 

“Was my former message accurately delivered?” 

“ I believe it was.’’ And the priest repeated, almost word 
for word, what had been said to the precocious child- 
messenger. 

“ Well, then, your Reverence, what I said then holds good 
now. I am not aware of having been defrauded, and cannot 
therefore accept this sum, to which I feel no right.” 

“ Regard it then in the light of a present.” 

“I accept no presents, least of all from anonymous 
givers.” 

“Not even when you know that the peace of a soul de- 
pends upon your acceptance? The person in question can- 
not find rest until he has been assured of your forgiveness. 
Through me he has asked for it,—humbly, penitently,—and 
not being able to obtain it, is doing his best to cancel his 
debt. What more can you ask of him?” 

“ That he should name himself. I don’t like doing things 
in the dark. How do I know that all this is not a hoax? that 
even you have not been hoaxed, your Reverence? and how 
can I guess what consequences my acceptance of these fifty 
florins might entail?” 

“Then you absolutely refuse to take them?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“ And you likewise refuse to forgive without knowing the 
name of your defrauder?” 

“I refuse,—for reasons which I think your Reverence 
must recognize as common sense ones.” 
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‘“* There are things that stand higher than common sense, 
Herr Winkelmayer,—Charity for instance.” 

“Am I doing anything uncharitable? Have I not re- 
peatedly promised forgiveness on the one condition of revela- 
tion? Once more I give you my word that not only will I 
take no legal steps against the culprit, but that I shall not 
act in any way which could even indirectly compromise him.” 

“ And this is your last word?” 

** My last!” 

The priest looked long into Herr Winkelmayer’s face, 
as though in search of any signs of relenting, then rose with a 
sigh, taking the banknote from the table. 

“ Will you not at least name yourself?’’ asked the solici- 
tor, troubled by the near prospect of the clue slipping once 
more from between his hands. 

“No, I cannot do that. And moreover, I ask you to 
give me your word of honour that you will make no effort 
to ascertain my identity. I would not wish even indirectly 
to be the cause of exposing my penitent. That I am a Catho- 
lic priest you can see for yourself,—let that suffice. Will 
you give me your word?” 

‘“* Yes,” said Herr Winkelmayer, without really meaning 
to say it, yet compelled by the priest's authoritative eyes. 

At the door the visitor turned once more, with his fingers 
on the handle. 

“I am sorry. You have missed a great opportunity of 
being generous.” 

Once more Herr Winkelmayer found himself staring at 
a closed door. The promise he had given precluded any 
idea of sending either Oskar or Pepi after the priest; yet he 
could not deny himself the empty satisfaction of going to the 
window, in order to see whether his late visitor turned to 
the right or to the left on leaving the house. But though 
he waited five minutes, no black sou¢ane became visible on 
the pavement. Evidently the priest had made use of the 

back entrance, which led into a maze of small by-streets. 

“Do you know what I am beginning to think,” said Herr 

Winkelmayer that evening to Oskar, “ that the whole affair 
turns around a purse which I lost more than a dozen years 
ago,—not long before your poor mother died. I thought I 
had dropped it in the tram, but I’ve come to the conclusion 
that old Barbara must have stolen it. There were about a 
hundred florins in it, for I had drawn my pay that morning. 
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I was in a great state about it, a hundred florins meaning 
more to me then than they do now. You remember old Bar- 
bara, don’t you? She stayed on for some years after you 
came?” 

“Oh! jit couldn’t have been Barbara! I’m sure it 
couldn’t!” protested Oskar vehemently. “‘ She was the soul 
of honesty.” 

““ So I always took her to be; but it’s the only solution I 
can think of.” 

By next morning, however, Herr Winkelmayer had 
thought of another. By dint of boring away at the “ case,”’ he 
had remembered a certain business transaction of several years 
back, which seemed to offer a margin for dishonest dealing. 
This realized, all the persons implicated became objects of 
suspicion. Immediately Herr Winkelmayer resolved to 
watch them carefully. But before he had succeeded in taking 
the first step in this direction, other possible culprits had 
occurred to him, both among his colleagues and his clients. In 
fact, now that his faith in his own superiority to being cheated 
had been shaken, that in human nature seemed likely to fol- 
low, with the result that every person who entered his office 
was mistrustfully measured, and his opinion even of long- 
standing friends seemed to call for revision. 

Thus another week passed, and brought a sunshiny Sun- 
day morning—and this again a letter in a blue envelope— 
this time through the post. 

Eagerly he opened it. 


Dear Sir,—Since you will neither pronounce a free pardon 
nor accept compensation, there remains no alternative but to com- 
ply. with your hard condition. As a guider of conscience I see 
myself compelled to recommend this course, though at the cost 
of much pain. 

This evening at six o'clock, the person in question will knock 
at the door of your private apartment. Arm yourself with mercy. 
wherewith to receive him. 

A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


It was long since Herr Winkelmayer had felt anything 
approaching to the excitement produced by the perusal of 
these lines. Before his impatient mind’s eye the hours until 
six o’clock stretched at once into an interminable interval. 
How on earth should he get through the day?—all alone, too, 
since Oskar had started at dawn on a mountain excursion, 
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in company with some college friends. Whether any ladies 
were of the party Herr Winkelmayer had not been able to 
ascertain, though he had his suspicions. On the other hand, 
Oskar’s absence was fortunate, since it left the coast clear; 
for, of course, everything must be done to spare the peni- 
tent’s blushes. Even the servant was given an extra after- 
noon out. It should be Herr Winkelmayer himself who 
would answer the ring at six o’clock. 

A turn on the Ringstrasse in the forenoon and an hour 
in a coffee-house in the afternoon, helped to shorten the tor- 
ture of suspense, although neither the gay promenaders in 
the spring sunshine, nor the newspaper he held before his 
eyes, as he sipped his coffee, quite penetrated to Herr Winkel- 
mayer’s consciousness. For that he was too busy with once 
more going through all the possible actors for the réle of 
this evening. 

Long before six o’clock he was home again, and sat down 
deliberately to wait for the ring at the door. But only for 
five minutes, after which the armchair was exchanged for 
the open window. By leaning sufficiently out it might be 
just possible to catch a glimpse of any person entering the 
house. On a weekday this would have been possible, but 
the Sunday crowd in this much frequented street upset all 
calculations. And yet, ever and again, the experiment was 
tried, only to be once more abandoned. As the clock-hands 
crept on towards six o'clock, the stations at the window be- 
came at once shorter and more frequent. 

It was at the window, too, that he was standing in some- 
thing like a fever, when five minutes beyond the appointed 
hour having passed, there came, not the ring he was expect- 
ing, but a low knock at the door. 

With a start he veered round. There was something al- 
most uncanny about that unheralded knock. Had he not him- 
self closed the entrance behind the servant? 

Going quickly to the door, he tore it open, then uttered 
an annoyed laugh. 

“You, Oskar! Back already? But you’ve not come con- 
veniently. I’m expecting—somebody else.” 

In the same breath he exclaimed: 

““ Good God, boy! What has happened? Have you had 
an accident? Why, you're as white as a sheet, and, yes, actu- 
ally trembling!” 

He had got hold of Oskar's hands by this time, and was 
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pulling him into the room. With affectionate violence he 
forced him into a chair, felt for his pulse, and laid an in- 
quisitorial hand upon his forehead. 

But Oskar shook it off, and sprang to his feet. 

“No, no!” he was saying, wildly, “I must not sit,—I 
must kneel! Uncle, look at me, and spurn me if you will; 
I am the person you are expecting.” 

He had fallen on his knees, and, with shaking arms, was 
clasping his uncle’s feet. The anguish in the eyes lifted 
to the face above him was so contagious that it entered 
straightway into the soul of the elder man, even before com- 
prehension had come. 

“ Oskar, you are ill! or mad! What are you talking of?” 

“* Of the person who has defrauded you,—that is, of my- 
self. No, I am not mad. Let me say it before my courage 
goes. / am the penitent for whom the priest pleaded. I 
dared not name myself, for fear of killing you—but you would 
have it so. So long as nobody else was suspected I could 
have been silent—perhaps; but from the moment that you 
begar: to give names to your surmises I knew that I should 
have to speak.” 

Herr Winkelmayer had somewhat roughly freed himself 
from the clinging arms, and staggered to a seat. 

“* [—don’t—understand,” he said, staring at the kneeling 
figure on the floor, which he had made no attempt to raise. 

It was Oskar himself who, partly recovering his nerve, 
now that the worst was over, rose to his feet, to stand before 
the armchair in which sat his heavily-breathing uncle, as 
stands a criminal before his judge. 

“Do you remember taking a lottery ticket, Uncle, for 
some charity,—about three years ago?” 

Herr Winkelmayer had taken a good many lottery tickets 
for charities—there is no escaping from them in Vienna— 
he could not remember them individually, and therefore sat 
and waited. 

“You gave me the list of the numbers drawn to look up, 
being too busy yourself. I told you that the number of your 
ticket had not come out; but it had. It won a prize of five 
hundred florins.” 

Herr Winkelmayer’s eyes opened wider and grew fixed. 

“Don't look at me like that, Uncle, or I can’t speak! 
I told you that lie because I was in desperate need of money, 
and did not dare to ask you for it. I had been committing 
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follies—going out at night when you thought I was in bed, 
and passing my time in ways I soon grew ashamed of. They 
brought me deeper and deeper into debt. You had done 
everything for me—had given me so much—how could I dare 
to ask you for more? And then I was afraid of you, and afraid 
of being despised by you. The opportunity of putting every- 
thing right without your knowing seemed too good to be 
missed. It did not feel like robbing you, since you expected 
nothing. You said: ‘ Put it into the wastepaper basket!’ 
—but I put the ticket into my pocket instead, and went off 
to the office to claim the money. I paid my debts, and since 
then I have made no others,—I swear it to you! I had got 
too great a fright. Everything seemed so utterly ended, I 
did not even trouble about it—until quite lately.” 

“Go on!” said Herr Winkelmayer, as Oskar’s voice fal- 
tered. 

“It was only a few weeks ago that it began—quite sud- 
denly one day—and only because I went into a church.” 

Herr Winkelmayer made a movement of astonishment. 
To go into churches did not lie in the habits of either uncle 
or nephew. 

“ There was a sermon just beginning—one of the Lent 
sermons; but I did not go in because of that, I went in 
because—because a girl whom I had been following all down 
the street, went in, and I did not want to lose sight of her. 
I managed to stand only a few paces from where she sat be- 
neath the pulpit. At first I didn’t listen to the sermon at 
all, but only looked at her face. I had never seen a lovelier 
face, nor one which so plainly contained something beyond 
its loveliness, though I could not give that something a name. 
It was because I wanted to get at the name that I stood there, 
trying to spell it out of her features. By degrees the words 
of the priest began to get into my head. At first I only 
caught one here and there, then threaded them together. His 
text was ‘ Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see 
God’; and as he painted the beauties and the glories of a 
pure heart, I knew all at once what gave significance to that 
lovely face lifted so attentively to the pulpit—her heart was 
pure; that was why her eyes were at once so candid and so 
brave, and her lips so divinely calm. She would see God. 
But I? I was not even worthy to see her,—far less God; and 
yet I felt quite plainly that to lose her out of my sight would 
be something like death. When the preacher said: ‘ Look 
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into your hearts and diligently search out those stains which 
alone the Blood of Christ can wash away!’ I felt compelled 
to look into mine, and found there many stains, and among 
them that one which I had almost lost sight of—that theft 
of the lottery ticket,—for now I recognized, without doubt, 
that it had been a theft,—a dirty trick to play on you, my bene- 
factor. I left the church uneasy, but I came to no resolu- 
tion that day. Next week at the same hour I went back to 
the church, for it was written up on the door that the Lent ser- 
mon would take place weekly. I went in hopes of again 
seeing the face which had led me there, and I saw her again 
—and not that time alone. And every time that I looked at 
her, while the preacher’s words rang in my ears, I felt more 
unworthy of her. Soon my one desire was to gain her; but 
how could I dare to approach her with an unforgiven theft 
on my soul? The worm in my conscience was awake and 
would not go to sleep again. One day it grew so intoler- 
able that at the end of the sermon I followed the priest into 
the sanctuary and told him all—in the confessional. It was 
this priest who wrote you the letters ; you know the rest. When 
you refused forgiveness, Pater Ambras told me that although 
he would not order me to name myself, this seemed to him the 


-one way of attaining peace of conscience, and with it the right 


to approach the woman whom I love. Until now I have not 
even spoken to her; have scarcely met her eyes. I do not 
know who she is, but something tells me that she is destined 
for me. When once I have heard the words: ‘I forgive 
you!’ I shall have courage enough to approach her; but not 
till then. I am waiting now for my deliverance. Uncle, 
can you say the words? Can you forgive me?”’ 

Herr Winkelmayer had been sitting for some minutes with 
his chin dropped to his breast. He raised it now, and sat up 
in his chair, looking a little dazed. His bewildered eyes 
met those of the young man, filled with an agonized question, 
so like the torture he had read out of those of the mother 
that last day in hospital, that his own grew suddenly wet. 

“ Yes, I forgive you, Oskar—with my eyes open; but oh! 
would to God that I had kept them shut!” 


DOROTHEA GERARD. 
(Madame Longard de Longgarde. ) 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
The Eastern Churches. 


THE Pope, who always either selects or accepts the monthly 
General Intentions of the Apostleship of Prayer, has invited 
us during this current month to pray for the return to unity of 
the separated Eastern Churches. This suggests that we 
should begin the month by asking ourselves what is the 
present state of this reunion question. It cannot on the whole 
be called hopeful, and yet there are some indications which 
may be like the tiny cloud that foreboded the coming rains. 
What has sustained and hardened the separation during these 
long weary centuries, amounting by now almost to a mil- 
lennium, is a two-fold influence antagonistic to the Holy See 
—onc the antipathy of the Easterns for the Westerns, whom 
they continue to suspect of a desire to dominate them, and 
in this desire to destroy all that is distinctive in the character 
of their religious rites, all that from the associations formed 
during centuries has endeared these to their hearts; the other 
the aims, short-sighted perhaps but tenaciously held, of 
governments who think that the effect of reunion would be 
to reduce their own political power and importance by ac- 
customing their subjects to look towards Rome, instead of 
towards themselves, for the direction of their spiritual lives. 
This political opposition to reunion is as determined, un- 
fortunately, now as ever. In Bulgaria, during the last year, 
there is said to have arisen a more favourable attitude towards 
Catholicism, but it is too soon to attach importance to what is 
perhaps due to political as much as to religious motives, and 
which in the present uncertain state of Bulgarian fortunes 
may not last. In the tiny kingdom of Montenegro the re- 
lations between the Court and the Vatican are quite amicable, 
and in Albania, under Austrian influence, they are likely to 
become so. But not much is to be anticipated from Greece, 
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and Servia is likely to remain as she has been all through— 
a government which resolutely puts down all attempts at 
Catholic worship. There are, we believe, but two Catholic 
priests tolerated there ; these being attached to two embassies. 
It is of Russia, however, one primarily thinks in this con- 
nection, and Russia is very far indeed from showing signs of 
relenting. It is now nine years since, to meet the crisis 
caused by the revolution with which the Russian Govern- 
ment was then struggling, a Ukase proclaimed general re- 
ligious toleration throughout the Empire. At once a multi- 
tude of Ruthenians, perhaps amounting to two millions, who 
had formerly been Uniats for some two centuries, but had 
been dragonaded back to schism in three successive stages 
during the nineteenth century, took advantage of the Ukase 
to revert to their ancient condition. Russia is so largely a 
sealed book to Western readers that it is not easy to 
say exactly how these Ruthenians are situated now. But 
the Government evidently never intended its proclamation to 
be taken seriously, unless perhaps by those who wished to be- 
come Protestants or infidels, or join one of the many Russian 
sects; and it has been harassing the Ruthenian Uniats ever 
since. An example of this harassing attracted a good deal 
of notice at St. Petersburg about a year ago. In reliance on 
the Ukase of toleration of 1905 a Uniat Church had been 
opened at St. Petersburg and was placed under the adminis- 
tration of a Uniat priest, M. Deibner. It had, before being 
opened, received the fullest official authorization from M. 
Stolypine as “a Catholic Church of Oriental rite in com- 
munion with the Pope of Rome and subject to his ecumenical 
authority,” nor had there been any attempt to take up other 
than a most peaceful attitude towards the State Church. 
Nevertheless, on February 23rd of last year Bishop Nicander, 
an auxiliary Bishop to the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, 
broke in brutally upon the congregation at this church in the 
midst of their Liturgy, ordered all present to go out, and got 
at once a ministerial decree closing the church altogether. 
Clearly there is nothing at present to be hoped from the 
autocratic Government. 

Still a Government, however autocratic, cannot in the long 
run oppose itself effectually to the general wish of the people. 
And what is that at the present time? Certainly not 
favourable ; indeed, certainly hostile. But are there not signs 
of a coming change in the sentiments of the Russian people, 
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which, if not directly bearing on the reunion question, may 
lead on in God's good time to that being honestly faced? 
One thing appears to be certain: there is a widespread feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the present condition of the State 
Church, which is becoming more and more imperative in its 
demands, and yet is being somewhat helplessly resisted by 
the Civil Government. As far back as 1905 an “ orthodox” 
| Council of the whole of Russia was demanded that it might 
j consider the sad condition of the Orthodox Church and intro- 
: duce some needed reforms. The Czar promised that such a 
Council should be held, and, after being several times put 
off, it was announced as to be held last year. But it has again 
been put off apparently sine die. The Goloss Moskvuy (Voice 
of Moscow), on hearing last March of this disappointment, 
predicted that it would cause disaffection throughout the 
orthodox world:! “ Already [it said] the people are leaving 
the national orthodox church e# masse to attach themselves 
to all the sects, all the schisms (7askols), all the confessions 
of faith. In the provinces of the West they are becoming 
Lutheran. In the two capitals they are becoming Catholic 
(sic). Ina number of places they are flying from their own 
Church, which they call the ‘ fiscal Church.’” Presumably 
there is exaggeration in all this, but, seeing the source from 
which it comes, there must be a considerable foundation for 
it, which means that people’s minds are becoming alive to 
the unwholesomeness of the religious conditions in which they 
are living, and are looking into the reason of things. It must 
be remembered, too, that the population of the Russian empire 
are by no means of homogeneous race. The inhabitants of the 
Ukraine, for instance, are a race apart keenly sensible to the 
fact that it is they, not the Muscovites, who represent the 
original nucleus of the empire. But their sympathies are 
Uniat, and it is only under compulsion that they remain in 
the schism. 

Further, in an enormous territory like Russia there must 
needs be many devout minds, among the educated classes, who 
are capable of rising superior to the prevailing prejudices 
and comparing the spiritual state of their Church at home with 
the far happier state of Catholic populations in the West. Of 
such sort was the late Wladimir Soloviev, whose ideas are 
apparently still influential in Russia, where his name is held 
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in something like veneration. And then again Russians, like 
other races, now travel and colonize, and so form new associa- 
tions and friendships, and take in new ideas. It is to this pro- 
bably we must chiefly look if, sooner or later, there is to be a 
rapprochement between this interesting and religious-minded 
people and those who are like minded in the Western Church. 
As we have said, it is misconception chiefly that keeps 
them apart, and causes the Easterns to view with suspicion the 
overtures of those who would win them back to the communion 
of the Apostolic See. There are not so many points of doc- 
trine, or rather there are none, which really divide them from 
us, save the doctrine of the divine appointment of St. Peter's 
successors to be the centre of unity for the universal Church; 
and even this they can find manifestly and repeatedly affirmed 
by the great Saints of the early Church whom they and we 
venerate with a like reverence. But they are deeply attached 
to their ancient rites, and they have been misled by persons 
interested in keeping up the separation into suspecting that 
the Popes want to draw them back to communion with them- 
selves, that they may afterwards have the means of depriving 
them of these cherished usages. They cannot see how un- 
likely it is that the Popes should wish to abolish rites which 
were those used by St. Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Basil, St. Cyril, and the rest. They cannot see that the ideal 
of the Popes is that they should become what those early 
Saints were, for those early Saints were just Uniats, after the 
manner in which the Eastern communities in communion with 
the Holy See are Uniats now. Still, how are these unfounded 
suspicions which keep up the desolating schism to be re- 
moved? That is the great question, and may not the solution 
be sought in the gradual effect of the intermingling of 
religious-minded Easterns and Westerns which the move- 
ments of populations in these modern times are bringing 
about? For it is the familiar intercourse of those who hither- 
to have known one another only by hearsay which promotes 
mutual understanding and is the death of suspicions that have 
no real foundation. 
It is for this then that we must multiply our prayers, es- 
pecially at times when the cause is pressed upon our attention 
by the Apostolic See. 


S.F.S. 
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The Ritual Murder fable—the Aftermath. 


The attitude of THE MONTH towards the Ritual Murder 
fable was sufficiently indicated in an article on the Kieff 
trial published last November.' We trust, therefore, that 
without fear of misunderstanding, we may point to another 
accusation, not less gruesorre in its way, which is connected 
with the same subject, and which is this time aimed at the 
monks! In the Revised Hagada, in a note on pp. 67-68, 
we read as follows: 


From the early Middle Ages down to the most recent years 
the happy festival of Passover has been a time of the utmost 
peril and sorrow to Jews in nearly all parts of the world. The 
terrible blood accusations would almost make us smile at their 
very absurdity, did we not know the almost irreparable havoc 
they have caused in all ages. The coincidence of Passover with 
Easter, when the Christian populations were celebrating the anni- 
versary of the Crucifixion, tempted the monks to inflame the 
popular mind against the peace-loving Jews, who could expect on 
the Passover that the peaceful harmony of the Seder would be 


broken in upon by a mob, composed of fanatics searching for 


the blood of Christian children (!)° and ruffians of the lowest 
class, bent upon pillage and outrage. It was not uncommon 
for the monks themselves to send into the houses of hos- 
pitable Jews, pretended Israelites, who, admitted freely to the 
Seder service, introduced into the houses of their hosts dead 
bodies of children, which were afterwards pointed out to the 
invading mob as the justification for and incentive to unbridled 
outrages. It was nothing uncommon that, when the doors were 
opened at this part of the service, there were found lurking 
outside enemies and spies. The joy of a happy home circle 
was turned into dread as the family tremblingly awaited scenes 
of violence, which might leave widows and orphans that very 
night, which might usher in the Passover morning with blood- 
shed and outrage, which might give them for many months, if 
not for years, a legacy of a hopeless misunderstanding and mis- 
representation. 


We are not here concerned to extract what modicum of 
truth there may lurk in the above lurid picture, nor yet to 


1 “ The Ritual Murder Trial at Kieff.” By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

2 The Revised Hagada: Home Service for the first two nights of Passover. 
Translated, edited, and annotated by the Rev. A. A. Green, Minister of the 
Hampstead Synagogue. London: Greenberg. 1898. 

8 This bracketed note of exclamation is in the original. 
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correct the writer’s somewhat vague notions about Easter, but 
to complain of a very definite allegation that the monks, 
“not uncommonly,” introduced the dead bodies of children 
into Jewish houses, to serve as a pretext for a slanderous 
accusation—presumably the writer means of ritual murder. 
Mr. Green apparently thought it expedient to bring in this 
sensational countercharge in order to justify that Old Testa- 
ment prayer, “ Pour out thy wrath upon the nations who know 
thee not,” made at this stage of the service; but was it neces- 
sary or justifiable to propagate an unverified indictment of 
this sort among the English Jews who have never heard of 
it? The very nature of the book heightens the offence, 
intended, as it evidently is, for quasi-liturgical use in the 
home. “The critical notes and the explanations of the 
ceremonies,” we are told, “‘ are intended to invest the whole 
of the function with living interest for parents and children, 
and to serve as a helpful guide to teachers and students ” 
(p. 5). In the Preface to the second edition the author 
records his “ grateful appreciation of the reception accorded 
to the work on its first appearance,” a reception doubtless 
influenced by the fact that it is “‘ authorized by the Very Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi.” We are not unaware of the many atrocious 
outrages formerly committed against the Jews, in which indi- 
vidual clerics, and possibly monks, were sometimes impli- 
cated. We remember in particular the terrible story told by 
John of Winterthur, s.a. 1336, of which an echo may be 
found in Rainaldi (Annales, 1338 nn. 19-21). But such 
incidents are of quite a different character from the monstrous 
and organized wickedness which Mr. Green apparently con- 
templates. We have not noticed anything else objectionable 
in this book, and doubt not that the matter will be set right, 
now that attention has been called to it. 
c. &. 





An Historian, not a Controversialist? 


Intellectual prejudice was the weapon used by the 
Pharisees to check the influence of our Lord's teaching: it 
is still the most formidable obstacle met with by His Church. 
Minds obsessed by the slander that Christ wrought His 
miracles by the devil’s aid would naturally be impervious to 
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His doctrine and deny His claims. Once a lie has been ac- 
cepted as true, then everything which is seen in the light of 
that lie is distorted. Now, at one time all Christendom knew 
the truth of Catholicism. No one doubted that our Lord 
had succeeded in founding a Church, according to the plan 
He had foreshadowed during His life—an authoritative, uni- 
versal, indefectible Church, teaching by His commission, 
claiming to embrace all mankind according to His design, 
preserved from error by the indwelling of His Spirit. Pos- 
sessed of that truth men could see, without being scandalized, 
the scandalous conduct of professing Christians: the human 
constitution of the Church did not prejudice her divine insti- 
tution. But when the lie that the Church was not really 
divine entered men’s minds they became incapable of sifting 
the tares from the wheat and the whole course of history was 
misinterpreted. There was a necessary denial of traditional 
teaching and the testimony of the Gospels had to be explained 
away: the great false Protestant Tradition began its devas- 
tating career. 

Its effect still lingers in many places, amongst various 
societies which trade upon it, in the hearts of many individuals 
who have lost all practical religion save hatred of Catho- 
licism, in the minds of students who have drunk it in with 
their mothers’ milk and have directed their studies, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, all their lives long to fostering it. To this 
class belong the bigots pilloried from time to time in these 
pages. Individually they are of little account: for all the 
intellectual influence such men have Catholics might well be 
content merely to pity and pray for them. But they have 
a value as types, and if attention is again called to one of the 
worst it is that we may realize the deplorable condition of 
many of our neighbours thus spiritually blinded: Oculos 
habent et non vident. 

Over three years ago THE MONTH! rebuked Dr. Hay 
Fleming, the Scottish historian, for lending the weight of 
his authority to the genuineness of the “ Hungarian Confes- 
sion,” a parody of a Catholic Creed so outrageous in its ex- 
travagance as to stamp all real believers in it as mentally 
diseased. We venture to put it so for, apparently, Dr. Hay 
Fleming no longer believes in it. He writes, it is true, a sort 
of defence of his previous view, not, indeed, in a reputable 
journal such as e.g. the Scottish Historical Review, but, of 


1 August, r910: See The Antidote, Vol, III., pp. 62, sqq. 
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all papers, in Zhe Protestant Observer'; yet even there he 
confines himself to attempting to weaken the extrinsic argu- 
ments against the authenticity of this silly parody. It may, 
perhaps, be due to inadvertence, but nowhere does he venture 
to record his continued belief in the document. We may 
quote a few of the articles to show that this Scottish historian 
is well-advised in withholding his further support from this 
ridiculous fable. Mingled with some statements which are, 


in parts at least, sound, we come across blasphemous imbe- 
cilities like the following: 


V. We confess that the most holy Pope ought to 
be honoured with divine honour and with deeper genu- 
flexions than Christ Himself. 

IX. We confess that every priest is much greater 
than the Mother of God herself. . 

XI. We confess that the Roman Pope has power 
to change the Scripture, and, according to his will, to 
add to it or take from it. 

XVII. We confess that the Holy Virgin Mary ought 
to be held by angels and by men to be higher than 
Christ, the Son of God, Himself.* 


Dr. Hay Fleming expends much learning in discussing Father 
S. Smith’s account of the various editions of the work con- 
taining the above nonsense, nonsense which, we believe, even 
the Protestant Alliance has ceased to father. A simpler 
means of arriving at the truth would surely have been to study 
the document itself. Dr. Fleming claims that he is “ an his- 
torian, not a controversialist.”” It is the function of an his- 
torian to weigh the intrinsic probabilities of the records he 
discusses. Is it, then, antecedently probable that any Catho- 
lic could believe in any of the blasphemous absurdities, 
illustrated above, which expressly contradict the current 
Catholic teaching? It would seem that the greater and more 

ridiculous the falsehood the readier is the anti-Catholic men- 

tality to accept it. Unless, then, Dr. Hay Fleming conde- 

scends to recognize that hatred of Catholicism is a positive 
hindrance to learning the truth about it, he must henceforth 
take his stand with Dr. Horton and Mr. Hocking amongst 
those who are controversialists but not historians. 


J.K. 


1 October, 1913. 
2 The Hungarian Confession. (C.T.S., 1d.) 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE appearance of THE MONTH in a new 
Our Golden ‘cover and with some modification of contents, 
Jubilee Year. in honour of its year of Jubilee, has been very 
kindly greeted, both by the Catholic press and 
by individual well-wishers, but it has also caused some slight 
and not unnatural misconceptions which it may be well to re- 
move. First, our January issue neither began nor ended the 
jubilee year, but marked its middle point. THE MONTH started 
its career at midsummer, 1864, and therefore its actual jubilee 
issue will be that of June next, which will close the series of 
six hundred. Another misrepresentation which has not appeared 
in print, but which, we are credibly informed, has really found 
utterance, concerns the change of cover. It has been suggested, 
not apparently by way of a joke but seriously, that the pale 
green of the new wrapper and the dark green of its design and 
letter-press are meant to convey a declaration of the periodical's 
political sympathies! We are reminded that, nearly nine years 
ago a Protestant romancer based a connection between the 
Moors and the Jesuits on the fact that “green is the sacred 
colour of both Mahometanism and Jesuit-instructed Ireland ” ;1 
so subtly symbolic does colour become in the heated atmosphere 
of fanaticism. And we are now quite prepared for the insinua- 
tion from the other side that THE MONTH, as testified by the 
sub-orange hue of its discarded cover, has been in sympathy 
for fifty years or so with a truculent faction in Ulster! Our 
friendly alarmists may rest assured ; as we stated in our last issue, 
and as, we hope, is illustrated by that and every issue preceding 
it, the one object of THE MONTH is to express the Catholic 
mind on all topics which have an ethical or religious bearing, 
and it has no politics save those of the Kingdom of God. 


ee8 This question, which unbelievers of every de- 

Is parent gree ask and answer in the affirmative, sounds 
Failure? well nigh blasphemous to the genuine Chris- 

tian. Christianity comes from God, was in- 

stituted for a certain purpose, was divinely equipped to effect 
that purpose—how can it be associated with failure, even in 
thought? Yet the Socialist will tell you, pointing to the inhuman 
conditions of labour in this Christian land and to the historic 
crimes and follies of Christian peoples, that the religion of Christ 
has been found wanting, and that some more effective instru- 
ment of moral regeneration must be put in its place. He is 
of course mistaken, and his mistake lies in this, that he confounds 


1 See Tue Monrn, March, 1905, ‘‘ Green Grow the Rushes, Oh!" 
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the Christian with Christianity. It is the Christian who is a 
failure, precisely because he is not Christian enough, i.e., because 
he belies in practice what he professes in belief. And the 
remedy is, therefore, not to abolish Christianity, but to spread 
and deepen its influence. The divine promise asserts that, if the 
Kingdom of God is the first object of search, all lesser goods in 
the temporal order will be gained incidentally. But Chris- 
tianity from the first has been hampered and handicapped by 
the earthly aims of its followers. 


When we trace the chief cause of this ineffec- 
Why Christians tiveness of Christians, we can better under- 
have failed. stand the hatefulness of heresy. Christianity 
is Truth and Truth is one, whereas heresy is 
false and manifold. Heresy is the main solvent of the Chris- 
tian influence. It causes the trumpet to give an uncertain sound 
and the troops are thrown into confusion. Those who defend 
heresy, which is the Greek for private judgment, are compelled 
to deny that Christ revealed any definite truth or took any effec- 
tive measures for its preservation. That a Church should pre- 
tend to be Christ's Church and yet be unable to say clearly 
what is Christ’s teaching, makes a mockery of Christianity and 
does more to weaken its influence than all the attacks of all 
the infidels. For three and more centuries the Anglican Church 
and the sects directly or collaterally allied with it, have thus 
undermined Christianity and denied revelation in the English- 
speaking world, and it speaks wonders for the divine vitality 
of that religion that it has survived so long the disintegrating 
tendencies of the non-Catholic Churches. Once again, as so 
often before, Protestantism has been declaring before the world 
in Zhe Times and other English papers, that it does not know 
what Christianity means, that nineteen centuries after Christ it 
has not yet settled upon the fundamental tenets of His religion. 
The details of the Kikuyu controversy are of little account com- 
pared with the fact that there should be a controversy at all. 
No one has ever had to ask, in regard to the fundamentals of 
religion—where does the Catholic Church stand? For she stands 
on the Rock of Peter, where Her Founder placed her at the 
beginning. 


Men speak of the need of presenting a united 


“That they front to the heathendom of savage lands, such 


may 


be ene.” a front as Catholic missionaries always pre- 
sented with such success until the belated mis- 

sionary zeal of the sects came to confuse the Gospel teaching. 
A greater need is the confronting in unity the heathendom at 
home. Never was the yearning for the solace of certainty about 
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human destiny more intense than at present, but there is no 
one to feed the hungry sheep who are outside the fold of Catho- 
licism. The shepherds, so-called, cannot agree as to what is 
their proper diet, nor can they offer anything appetizing to at- 
tract those who have never acknowledged their pastorate. Yet 
agnosticism as an intellectual movement is now a failure. There 
are no successors to Huxley, Clifford, Spencer and the militant 
materialists of Victorian days. Their works are reprinted as 
a propaganda, but, being dead, they have ceased to speak to 
any purpose. The fields are white for the harvest, but Catholic 
reapers are few, and as for the rest,—they seem to be using 
their sickles to cut each other's throats. 


__., The bankruptcy of agnostic science when it 
The Evolutionist : ~ nae 
a endeavours to philosophize is revealed by the 
Large. homage paid to the one rationalist who can 
claim to rival the industry of Herbert Spencer, 
however far he falls short of his synthetic powers. As is well 
known, Professor J. G. Frazer accumulates more and more 
material with each edition of his great study of comparative 
religion and ethnology, called 7he Golden Bough. What is more 
to the point is that with each edition he feels constrained to 
abandon more and more the easy generalities by which he at 
first sought to connect Christian origins with Pagan mythology. 
In the Preface of Part VII. of the third edition he admits that 
some of his theories are merely arbitrary devices for the con- 
venient arrangement of facts. This new edition—at least the 
seven volumes down to the end of Part V.—is faithfully dealt 
with in the Anmalecta Bollandiana, No. xxxii., wherein the re- 
viewer remarks caustically—“ I] serait imprudent de se mettre 
docilement a Il’école d'un savant qui a peut-étre approfondi les 
meceurs des peuples oceaniens, mais qui n’a guére fait qu'effleurer 
Vhistoire du christianisme.” 

How unsatisfactory the evolutionist can be when he tries 
on his system rerum cognoscere causas may be instanced from 
another recently-published book—7he Courtship of Animals— 
whose author tells us, e.g., that “ we must regard a low tempera- 
ture as conducive to the growth of long hair, where a natural 
tendency to produce this is present” and that the development 
of horns is to be regarded “as an inherent diathesis of the 
ungulate somatoplasm "! 


ws A sort of Kikuyu Conference on a large scale 
machineman is presently to assemble in England, and early 
Feith and Order.” 1% January a delegation from the American 
Christian Churches was entertained at dinner 

by a number of English Free Churchmen. Apparently, although 
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the assembly calls itself ‘The World Conference on Faith and 
Order,” it excludes the Catholic and Orthodox Churches—no 
small section of the Christian world; on the other hand, pro- 
minent Anglicans have been appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to represent that communion. Their object is to dis- 
cuss federation in religion, in other words, to embark once again 
on the old problem—how to secure union without admitting 
the only possible bond of union, a central authority—a problem 
as insoluble as squaring the circle. But at the dinner aforesaid 
the Nonconformist who presided disclaimed any attempt in the 
Conference scheme at “organic unity” or “unity of doctrinal 
creed,” thus cutting off a good deal of contentious matter. In- 
deed. it is not easy to see what basis of union is left. It is 
not strange that Christian men should long for unity, but that 
they should reject and refuse even to consider the one means 
by which, as reason and experience alike testify, unity can be 
attained,—this is the marvel. 


Owing to the energy of the “ Simplified Spel- 

More about . = as op . , 
Simplified ing Societi, _ which, as the Universe acutely 
Spelling. points out, sins against its own canons in its 
very title, wherein the letter “i stands for two 
distinct sounds, the question of Spelling Reform was discussed 
at the London Conference of Educational ‘Associations on 
January 5th. No one should discourage any attempt to bring 
chaos into order; chaos is irrational, and reason demands law. 
So, as one can (and should) be a Social Reformer without be- 
ing a Socialist, so one can advocate spelling reform without 
being a “fonetic speler.” Remove anomalies, restore lost de- 
rivations, abolish corruptions—all this can be done without touch- 
ing the integrity of the language. But, once make pronun- 
ciation the norm of spelling, and you come up against a natural 
obstacle. Until you can standardize the vocal organs you can- 
not secure a uniform pronunciation. Physical structure, dis- 
tance in space, lapse of time—these are determinants of pro- 
nunciation which cannot be controlled by law. The spelling 
which is phonetic to-day and here, will be to some extent arbitrary 
to-morrow and elsewhere. We are told that English spelling was 
once phonetic, but by the accident of the invention of printing 
the symbols became fixed whilst their values were gradually 
modified. There is nothing to prevent the same fate befalling 
any new sets of symbols, unless we allow each generation and 
each locality to change its written speech according to need, 
and thus destroy facility of intercourse between those removed 
in space or time. To a race brought up on phonetic spelling 
the literature of the past would become largely unintelligible, 
unless the old symbols were learned as another language. But 
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the greatest difficulty of all is that there exists no force to com- 
pel those above school age to adopt a new system, and its whole 
success depends on its being adopted simultaneously by the whole 
community. So-we conclude, with 7he Zimes—reform, yes, 
within bounds; revolution, no, not at all. 


We have occasionally called attention to the 


ee lip-homage paid by politicians to the demo- 
the People. cratic ideal. The people are supposed to rule 


the State and ministers are, what their name 
implies, their servants. And so, much play is made by poli- 
tical orators with “the will of the people,” “ popular mandates,” 
and so forth. Few of these pause to explain how the will of 
the people as regards any particular measure is ascertained by 
a General Election. A Referendum might possibly indicate the 
will of the majority of the actual voters, who themselves are 
only a small fraction of the adult population, but no refer- 
endum ever devised could secure that all the voters really un- 
derstood the proposal before them, in its true sense, or in the 
same sense. But not even such an inadequate means of ascer- 
taining what the people want is available in this country where 
General Elections are fought on a variety of issues, many of 
them merely local or personal. Supposing the Channel-Tunnel 
scheme were one of the points at issue between the parties— 
how could the mind of the country on that subject be ascertained 
beyond doubt by an electoral contest? And, if it were possible 
so to gauge the views of the majority, what certainty is there that 
the majority would be right? The question, although it has no 
ethical bearings, is a highly technical one, and only experts have 
even the means of judging it aright, but, as a matter of fact, 
experts are at variance upon it. 


‘ The matter becomes still more uncertain when 

— moral or religious questions are in debate, for 

é- ta. modern society is largely de-Christianized, 

and those who have the capacity and can be 

trusted to pronounce a sound judgment are relatively few. Such 
a question, it appears to us, is the present attitude of N.E. 
Ulster, which involves the ethics of resistance to law. It is 
not our concern to pronounce for or against this attitude, but 
we wonder whether those who endorse it, because they consider 
the Protestants of Ulster are likely or certain to be misgoverned 
under Home Rule, reflect that their arguments would more than 
justify the rebellion of those Catholics who were actually per- 
secuted and deprived of citizenship by the penal laws of Henry 
and Edward and Elizabeth. Robert Aske of the “ Pilgrimage 
of Grace” should on these grounds be reckoned a national hero. 
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However, it would seem that responsible statesmen consider the 
Ulster question to be one of mere expediency, for we have had 
repeated declarations that, should the “ will of the people” sup- 
port Home Rule, the Opposition would cease to oppose it—a 
policy which would be immoral, a cowardly surrender to civium 
ardor prava jubentium, if considerations of justice were really 


involved. 


The old controversy as to the relative claims 
taal of England and Ireland to the title “ Island 
of Saints. [or Land] of Saints,” has recently broken out 
again in the columns of 7#e Zadlet. No one 
disputes that the name was applied in ancient days to Ireland; 
England's claim to it is less clear, and it still awaits substantia- 
tion by the production of sufficiently widespread documentary. 
proofs. The existence of such a title in early documents is pre- 
sumptive evidence either that the land to which it was given 
had, in fact, an abnormal number of holy persons in proportion 
to its population, or that its saints were wide travellers and 
energetic missionaries. Or the title may cover both facts. On 
the other hand, a country may have been exceedingly prolific 
in saints, without de facto having that fact recognized in a com- 
plimentary title. Obviously, as one correspondent pointed out, 
it is more important to deserve the title than to have it. And, 
we may add, if there is to be rivalry between the two countries 
it would concern itself more profitably with the substance of 
the claim than with its recognition. | 


The wearisome iteration with which dead 
Bishop Strossmayer falsehoods, injurious to the Catholic Church, 

are revived, is evidence that the Father of Lies 

takes a deal of discouraging. ‘But really he 
finds in the anti-Catholic mind such tempting soil for his sowing 
that he would be less than diabolical if he did not use it. A 
choice flower of his culture, which the frosts of criticism have 
time after time blighted, has been blooming again in the 
columns of a provincial paper—7he St. Helen’s Reporter—ex- 
hibited by a gentleman who does not hesitate to sign himself 
“Yours for God's truth.” This is the fabulous anti-Papal speech 
of Bishop Strossmayer at the Vatican Council, the authenti- 
city of which has been frequently denied by the Bishop him- 
self, Cardinal Manning, Bishop Vaughan and others who were 
present (v. Zhe Zablet, Aug. 8, 1874). “Yours for God's 
truth” ignores the Bishop’s denial, frankly says Cardinal Man- 
ning is unworthy of credence, and pins his faith to France et 
Evangile, a little fly-sheet issued many years ago by some apos- 
tate French priests. Therein was contained (in 1903) a series 
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of articles by one ex-Abbé du Bellay, who falsely claimed to 
have been “ one of the Secretaries of the Vatican Council,”! and 
who translated this apocryphal speech into French. The writer, 
of course, accepts this worthless testimony as Gospel. Mr. Le 
Lievre, of the “ Protestant Press Bureau,” is more honest, and 
mentions the Strossmayer speech in his Protestants’ Treasury, 
only to reject it from that casket of gems. 


Sy Protestant controversialists of the fanatical 
ee type—and their number is sadly great—have 
South America. 10" ago learnt to locate their anti-Catholic 

libels by preference in South America. That 
continent is immense and still largely unfamiliar both to Europe 
and the United States. The conditions of life are very varied, 
ranging from high civilization to mere savagery. The state of 
religion varies too, according as the Church is free or more or less 
enslaved by unchristian governments. The population is formed 
of a mixture of races, native and Latin greatly predominating. 
And, finally, owing to its remoteness, a falsehood engendered 
there can get an immense start over the truth. It is possible, 
therefore, without much trouble or risk to malign the Church 
seriously by reports from South America, and crowds of authors, 
pamphleteers and lecturers have done so. Our contemporary 
America has done valuable service in hunting down and ex- 
posing various calumnies spread abroad by Protestant mission- 
aries, latterly in particular, by publishing a straightforward re- 
futation from the pen of Mr. Edward Eyre of the many anti- 
Catholic passages contained in Lord Bryce’s South America, Ob- 
servations and Impressions? But still the subsidized flood of 
falsehood continues to flow. Lately many Catholics have been 
insulted by the receipt of a pamphlet entitled 7he Zand of the 
Christless Cross, distributed by the “Evangelical Union of 
South America,” and consisting of a lecture on South America 
by its General Secretary, the Rev. A. Stuart McNairn, a writer 
who made himself notorious several years ago by his support 
in the Scottish Press of the infidel Portuguese Republic, until 
he was silenced by indisputable facts. This lecture contains 
the usual low Protestant indictment of Catholicity, delivered 
with even more than the usual disregard of truth and honesty. 
It may be taken as a sample of its style that this Christian 
minister actually attributes the Putumayo atrocities to the in- 
fluence of the Church! The pamphlet is, of course, an appeal 
for funds, and no doubt, as it panders to bigotry naked and 
unashamed, the only religious sentiment left in the class it 


1 See The Antidote, Vol. III., pp. 86, sgg. (C.T.S., 1s.), for an account of the 
ex-Abbé and how he took in Dr. Horton. 
2 America, August oth, 1913. Pp. 426, sgq. 
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addresses, it may gather in enough to satisfy its author. We may 
have more to say about his performance later. 


The Cherch Heretics, as is well known, often start their 
and careers as reformers. They are full of zeal 
Sacferm. for better things. Yet, because their zeal 
lacks discretion, they only succeed in making 
things worse. It is one of the trials of faith to recognize abuses 
without being able to remove them, owing to the close associa- 
tion of the tares and the wheat. Even so simple a matter as the 
reform of the Breviary, which merely aims at improving what 
is already good, is found in practice not to be so simple. There 
are conflicting ideals to be reconciled, and the result must be 
something of a compromise, troublesome alike to the clergy and 
to ecclesiastical publishers. Reform itself, in so vast and com- 
plicated an organization as the Catholic Church, may produce 
incidental inconveniences. The Council of Trent wisely insisted 
on the erection of diocesan seminaries for the training of the 
clergy which had hitherto been very haphazard. In Italy more 
than elsewhere that reform was carried out with great thorough- 
ness. But Italy has over 250 dioceses: hence, there neces- 
sarily resulted an enormous waste of energy in the multipli- 
cation of clerical staffs, and, owing to the difficulty of finding 
suitable professors, an inevitable lowering of the standard of 
clerical education. The gradual institution of central semin- 
aries for groups of dioceses, which is in progress at present 
in Italy, provides another of the many claims of the present 
Pope to the title of a great reformer. ~ 


’ A very timely warning is uttered by a lady 
wr vary | tutor at Oxford in the pages of the Catholic 
ucation for , ‘ 
Women. Women’s League Magazine for January re- 
garding the care necessary in sending girls for 
higher studies to the University. Not every girl is fitted for 
the life. A certain maturity of years and character, capacity 
and real zest for private work are necessary if the experience 
is really to benefit those subjected to it. Above all, the young 
lady must be well-grounded in her faith. The sceptical at- 
mosphere of a non-Catholic seat of learning cannot be breathed 
with impunity by the careless and unreflecting, who have worn 
their religion like a garment and not made it part of their sub- 
stance. A real definite preparation is called for, such as schools 
are only just beginning to give, and if possible, a year or so 
in the world to accustom the student to the feeling of freedom. 
The fact that the paper is written by an ardent advocate of 
higher education for women gives additional point to its counsels, 
which of course affect all non-Catholic Universities wherever 


found. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS. 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles, 1) in exposition of Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) in 
exposure of heresy and bigotry, and 3) of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

* Carsonism,” The Morality of, discussed [Zhe Catholic Review, Jan. 
i914]. 

Education, Catholic rights in, forcibly stated [The Bishop of North- 
ampton in Advent Pastoral, 1913]. 

Interest-Taking, Ethics of, fully discussed [Father Vermeersch, S.J., 
in latest fascicule (x) of Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique}. 

Marriage, Nullity of: The Castellane-Gould case explained [7 he 7adb- 
let, Jan. 7, p. 101]. 

Rebellion, Ethics of: Passive and Active Resistance, etc., exhaustively 
discussed [M. de la Taille in latest fascicule (x) of Dictionnaire Apolo- 
géligue de la Foi Catholique]. 

Toleration, Religious: Attitude of the Church [Father T. Finlay, lec- 
ture before National University of Ireland, reported in /rish Catholic, 
Dec. 13, 1913]. 


IN DEFENCE OF CATHOLICISM. 


Anglicanism: the bearings of the Kikuyu affair ably discussed [A.F. 
in The Tablet, Dec. 27, 1913: leading articles ‘did. Jan. 3rd and roth, 
1914: see also Catholic Book Notes, Jan. 1914, p. t1i and S. F. Smith, 
S.J., in Zhe Month, Feb. 1914]. 

Boruska, Otto, an Austrian ‘“‘ Protestant Martyr” exploited by the 
Christian World [case explained in 7he Universe, Jan. 9, 1914]. 

Continuity: the Anglican myth again exploded [Mgr. Canon Moyes 
in “A Talk on Continuity": C.T.S. pamphlet]. 

Education by religious in Ireland, unjust discrimination against [The 
Bishop of Galway, reported in The Zadlet, Jan. 10, 1914, p. 63]. 

Jerovsek, Johanna: a bogus “ saint" exploited by 7he Daily News 
(Jan. 7th) [case exposed in Catholic Times, Jan. 16, 1914]. 

Golding, Ellen, the ‘Escaped Nun”: her “ story’ again published 
under title “Sister Mary Raymond” [detected by Zhe Universe, Jan. 
23: see C.T.S. pamphlet by S. F. Smith, S.J.]. 

Pope Joan: the ancient fable again discussed and destroyed [Abbé 
Vernet in latest (x) fascicule of Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi 
Catholique]. 

Portugal, Religious Affairs in, fully explained [Pére Torrend, S.J. 
in Etudes, Jan. 5, 1914, pp. 75 sqq.]. The Present Condition of the Re- 
public [Vide Braganga Cunha in 7he British Review, Jan. 1914, pp. 3% 
sqq.-]. 

Rationalism: Professor Bury’s “History of Free Thought" shown 
up [H. Belloc in Dublin Review, Jan. 1914: Dr. J. Vance in Hiddert 
Journal, Jan. 1914, p. 468]. 

Religious Observances in Paris: misleading statistics in Za Revue 
refuted [Revue Pratigue d' Apologétique, Oct. 10, 1913]. 
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St. Bartholomew: recent attempt by M. Romier to connect Papal 
court with intended Massacre defeated [Revue Pratigue d’ Apologétique, 
Jan. 1, 1914, pp. 518 sqq.]. 

South America: Catholicity in the Argentine, exhaustive and consoling 
account of [Pére Boubée in Ztudes, Dec. 20, 1913, Jan. 20, 1914: see also 
educational statistics in America, Dec. 27, p. 286]. State encouragement of 
Catholicism in Columbia [7he Zadlet, Dec. 27, 1913, pp. 1040 sqq.]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-rate in Germany, The Declining [Father Krose, S.J., in Stimmen 
aus Maria-Laach, vol. 86, p. 394]. 

Catholic Population of England: Numbers estimated [Father H. Thur- 
ston, S.J., in 7'ke Tablet, Jan. 17 and 24, 1914, pp. 85 sqq., 122 sqq.]. 

Catholicism in Bulgaria, full account of [J. Rukavina, S.J., in America, 
Jan. 17, 1914, p. 347]. 

Cinematograph Shows and Children: Stringent regulations by the 
German Episcopate [America, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 287]. 

Democracy: real meaning of the “ Mandate of the People”’ [Rev. T. 
Wright in Catholic Times, Jan. 9, 1914]. 

Depopulation of France: causes and remedies [F. Guizerix in Ze 
Mouvement Social, Jan. 15, 1914]. 

Human Origins: The Earliest Man [Professor Windle in 7e Catholic 
World, Jan. 1914]. 

Land Reform: Ethics of [Father J. Kelleher in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, Oct. 1913, Jan. 1914]. Different systems set forth [Progress, 
Jan. 1914]. 

Mental Deficiency Act, Problems for Catholics raised by [The Bishop 
ot Salford in The Catholic Federationist, Jan. 1914: quoted in The 
Tablet, Jan. 24, 1914, p. 137]. 

Montessori Educational System: Criticism of [M. O’Connor, 
S.J., in America, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 271: see ibid. Nov. 15, 1913]. 

Office, The Divine: thorough-going suggestion for reform of [Father 
Scheier in Ecclesiastical Review, Jan. 1914, pp. 80 sqq.]. 

Peace, Reasoned Plea for International [Dr. C. Jefferson in Zhe 
Constructive Quarterly, Dec. 1914, pp. 655 sqq.]. 

Pope, The, and Italy: Official declaration of present papal attitude [Os- 
servatore. Romano, Jan. 4, 1914: quoted in part in Glasgow Observer, 
Jan. 24, 1914]. 

Press, The Non-Catholic: Strong indictment of spirit [Canon W. Barry 
in The Universe, Jan. 9, 1914: partially answered by correspondents, 
ibid. Jan. 23, 1914]. 

Sex-hygiene, civic prohibition of teaching of, in Chicago and else- 
where [Rosary Magazine, Jan. 1914, pp. 113 sqq.]. 

Social Movement: Useful survey of recent literature on [R. P. Farley 
in Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1914, pp. 442 sqq.]. 

Thompson, Francis: Faults of his poetry animadverted on [Father 
E. Hull, S.J., in The Examiner, Sept. 6, 1913]. Not a mystic in theo- 
logical sense [H. Wood, S.J., in America, Dec. 20, 1913]. 

University Education for Catholic girls: special aptitudes required 
[Miss M. Segar in Catholic Women's League Magazine, Jan. 1914; quoted 
in The Tablet, Jan. 10, 1914, pp. 60 sqq.]. 

Washington Catholic University: Growth and Progress of [Cardinal 
Gibbons in Advent Pastoral, 1913]. 





Reviews. 


oe 


1—THE LESSER EASTERN CHURCHES:' 


IN Zhe Lesser Eastern Churches Dr. Fortescue continues 
the study of Oriental Christendom which he commenced a 
few years ago with his Orthodox Eastern Churches. By the 
Lesser Eastern Churches he means the two groups of Churches 
which, clinging, the one to the Nestorian, the other to the 
Monophysite schisms, parted from the main body of Christen- 
dom after the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon in the fifth 
century. To the first group belong only the Nestorians, a 
community once numerous, and with missions extending as 
far as China, but now reduced to a small and half-educated 
community, dwelling near Urmi in Kurdistan. The second 
group is sub-divided and consists of the Copts in Egypt and 
Abyssinia, the Jacobites of Syria, the St. Thomas Christians 
of Malabar, and the Armenians. In comparison with the 
vast Orthodox Church, now represented mainly by the 
Churches of Russia and the Balkan States, these more ancient 
Churches are certainly lesser Churches, consisting as they do 
of not more than a few millions as against over one hundred 
millions. Dr. Fortescue promises us still a third volume on 
the Uniat Churches, that is to say, the sections which at one 
time or another severed themselves from the Orthodox or 
from these lesser Churches, and returned to the communion 
of the Holy See, to which they still adhere, though retaining 
the full use of their ancient rites. When this outstanding 
volume is in hand we shall have what so far we have not got, 
a complete and trustworthy treatise on a subject which, 
lying as it does so largely outside the main track of ecclesi- 
astical history, is usually not known, or known only from the 
works of those who were not in every way competent to 
expound it. For Dr. Fortescue is in two respects the right 
man to undertake such a work. He has, as a Catholic theo- 


1 By Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., D.D. With Illustrations, London: 
Catholic Truth Society. Pp. xv, 468. Price, 5s. net. 1913. 
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logian and Oriental student, made a careful study, from the 
Oriental as well as the Western side, of the complicated 
theological questions involved in the outbreak of the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite controversies. And he has spent 
much time in the East, in familiar intercourse with typical 
representatives of the Eastern Churches, and so has been able 
to catch their characteristic spirit and modes of thinking. 
One knows what a mess can be made over the exposition 
of those ancient controversies by men who, not understanding 
what was involved, have been content to adopt a superior 
attitude, and set down all that surpasses their comprehension 
as mere hair-splitting. Dr. Fortescue’s training has given 
him a firmer grasp and a surer intuition, and he can not only 
thread his own way through the mazes but can carry the 
reader’s intelligence with him as he explains the relative 
positions of the Nestorians and Monophysites, who could see 
no alternative between their own doctrine and that of their 
adversaries, whilst under the influence of St. Cyril and St. 
Leo the true via media of the mystery of the Incarnation was 
being traced out for the Church in the concordant decrees of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon. 

Dr. Fortescue is admirable too in the way in which he es- 
timates the intermingling of theological and political influ- 
ences that determined the ultimate course of these two schisms 
during the long course of their history, as they fell first under 
Persian or Alexandrian, and eventually under Moslem influ- 
ence, until they sank to their present low level. It is only 
by reading the story, so laden with detail, in which the vicis- 
situdes of Moslem history interlace with those of the two 
schisms, that it becomes possible to realize the acquaintance 
with detail which the author is able to bring to his task. 
Perhaps the final effect is to make some parts of the book a 
little wearisome for the reader, but that is from the nature of 
the case, and, even where it is almost impossible to be inter- 
esting, the narrative is at least informing. 

Besides the history and theology of these Eastern 
Churches, Dr. Fortescue has a good deal to say about their 
faith and rites, for it is well known that they use rites and 
liturgies somewhat resembling but so materially different from 
the liturgies used by the Orthodox as to constitute an essential 
difference of types. In a final chapter the question of the 
reunion of these Churches with the Holy See is slightly but 
sufficiently discussed. And then there are the illustrations, 
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which require a word of mention. They are sixteen in num- 
ber, and represent the patriarchal and other church-buildings 
of note in the possession of these curious schismatics, to- 
gether with some portraits, or figures, of patriarchs and 
bishops clad in the special vestments of their rite. All 
these are in black and white, but give a good idea of what we 
may call the e/hos of these lesser Churches. 


2.—CATHOLIC SCOTLAND.' 


With desolation is all the land made desolate. These 
mournful words haunt our thoughts as we read Father Bar- 
rett’s most interesting pages, and realize once again the 
ancient glories of Catholic Scotland and the ruin and desola- 
tion that has replaced them. In many ways we are privi- 
leged to witness the coming of a “‘ Second Spring "’ to Scot- 
land, but who can restore to us the glorious Abbeys that once 
covered the land and witnessed to the faith and munificence 
of their founders? Ranging from Dunfermline in the south 
to Beauly in the north, Father Barrett describes the beauties 
of some twenty-four monasteries, each with an interesting 
history of its own, and our only regret is that, as he confines 
himself to foundations connected with the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, the scope of his work does not include such great Abbeys 
as Holyrood, Dryburgh and Jedburgh. 

The two most interesting chapters, in our eyes, are those 
devoted to the royal Abbey of Dunfermline and to Melrose, 
to which we may add—with possibly a partial bias—that 
of Dundrennan, and here we may remark that we are glad 
to know that quite lately some most interesting tombstones, 
in perfect preservation, have been discovered in the Chap- 
ter House of this beautifully-situated and historically-inter- 
esting Abbey. 

As regards Dunfermline, all Scottish hearts turn natur- 
ally to this, the original resting-place of St. Margaret, haunted 
by the touching legends which tell of her love for her husband 
and no less for her country in its peril. Father Barrett gives 
us a fascinating account of the great church and monastic 
buildings. We are sorry to see that doubt is thrown on the 
origin of the name Queens/erry. We cling to the tradition 

1 The Scottish Monasteries of Old. By Dom Michael Barreit, O.S.B. 
Edinburgh: Schulze. Pp. x, 229. 1913. 
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that it was here St. Margaret first landed in Scotland, and 
that as she was borne to shore in the arms of a Lesley of the 
day, he begged the English Princess to “ Grip fast,” as the 
Lesley family motto still bears witness. The Seal of the 
Burgh of South Queensferry, which bears the effigy of the 
Saint in a “ little boat,’’ would seem to confirm this tradition. 

The story of Melrose is very fully given, and we learn 
several facts which are new and interesting to us. For in- 
stance, that after the dissolution the Abbey lands “ were be- 
stowed upon one noble after another, or reverted to the Crown, 
with a persistency that seems fateful,’ and although Walter 
Scott, Earl of Buccleuch, whose forbears had been heredi- 
tary Bailies of the Regality of the Abbots, came into pos- 
session of part of the Abbey lands, the remainder were pur- 
chased by his descendants as late as the eighteenth century. 

Father Barrett recalls the graphic picture of Melrose 
Abbey in its prime, given by Sir Walter in the Zey o/ the 
Last Minstrel, and in a footnote he refers to the rumour that 
the author, in describing the ruins of the Abbey as seen by 
moonlight, wrote of what he himself never saw. To this we 
may add the family tradition, that although Sir Walter had 
not seen Melrose by moonlight at the time he wrote the poem, 
he did so often later on when living at Abbotsford. 

The concluding chapters of Father Barrett’s book, in 
which he discusses the reason for the war waged against our 
most sacred edifices, are of special interest, and his refuta- 
tions here and in other parts of the book of the absurd and 
malignant reports too often credited by historians are very 
valuable. 

If in some cases the faith and practice of our religious 
houses had grown cold, owing in great measure to the odious 
practice of Commendam, by which a Bishop or ecclesiastic 
outside the community, or even a noble layman, was entrusted 
with the nominal charge of a monastery, the true cause of the 
destruction lies in the covetousness of the nobles. “ The lay 
gentry of Scotland,” says Hill Burton, “had their eyes steadily 
fixed on the estates of the Church and the Clergy,” and when 
the Reformation came, there was nothing to hinder the 
despoilers. 

Whereupon ensued [says the Protestant historian Spottis- 
wood] a pitiful vastation of churches and church buildings 
throughout all parts of the realm; for everyone made bold to 
put to their hands, the meaner sort imitating the ensample of the 
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greater and those who were in authority. No difference was 
made, but all churches were defaced or pulled to the ground. 
The holy vessels, and whatsoever else men could make gain of, 
as timber, lead and bells, were put to sale. The very sepulchres 
of the dead were not spared. 


England suffered exceedingly, as we know, but less than 
Scotland, and many more of her great churches remain intact 
to bear witness to the ancient Faith that dowered both coun- 
tries with these glorious buildings. 


3-—MADAME DE BONNAULT D’HOUET:.' 


This Life of the Venerable Foundress of the Society of 
Faithful Companions of Jesus is a translation of the French 
Life first published in 1895. Its appearance in the ver- 
nacular will be welcome not merely to her own religious 
daughters and the thousands of their pupils who venerate 
them as true mothers, but also to all who take an interest in the 
wonderful provision which, when the deluge of the Great 
Revolution was subsiding, Divine Providence created to meet 
the religious needs of a new age. This new growth of re- 
ligious Orders of Women, even in its purely educational de- 
partment, includes many varieties, all of which have had their 
part in working for the Catholic restoration. But among them 
three Congregations stand out and deserve to be classed to- 
gether, not only because each of them has had a marvellous 
extension, but because all three had their cradles in the same 
city of Amiens, and had the same priestly advisers to guide 
them in their commencements. Needless to say the three Con- 
gregations are the Society of the Sacred Heart, the Congre- 
gation of Nétre Dame, and the Society of the Faithful 
Companions of Jesus, founded respectively by three remark- 
able and saintly women, the Blessed Magdalene Sophie Barat, 
the Blessed Julia Billiart, and the Venerable Servant of God, 
Marie Madeleine Victoria, Vicomtesse de Bonnault d'Houet. 

Now that Father Stanislaus’ Zi/e of Madame de Bonnault 


1 The Life of the Viscountess de Bonnault d’'Houet, Foundress of the 
Society of the Faithful Companions of Jesus, 1781—1858. By Father 
Stanislaus, F.M., Capuchin. Translated from the French by one of her 
daughters. With Prefaces by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne and the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. With Photogravure Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Pp. xxxii, 368. Price, 7s. 6d. net. London: Longmans 
and Co. 1913. 
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@ Houet has appeared we have adequate lives of each of these 
Foundresses, for in this last case, as in the other two, the 
biographer has had at his disposal that wealth of autobio- 
graphical matter without which the delineation of a living 
personality is impossible. 

The first thing which will probably strike a reader of this 
Life is the mysterious trials through which Madame d’Houet 
had to pass in her endeavour to discover and carry out the 
vocation God had given her, trials not only from the pressure 
of external conditions in that troublous period, but from 
the incomprehensible treatment she received at the hands of 
certain Jesuit Fathers, whose counsels she had sought. Péres 
Varin, Druilhet, and Sellier, S.J., the leading “‘ Fathers of the 
Faith,” who rejoined the Society of Jesus on its restoration, 
were the spiritual directors of all the three Foundresses of 
the Orders mentioned, and it was these three men who were 
mainly instrumental in conceiving and carrying out by their 
wise direction the idea of active Orders of Women, such as we 
see around us now on every side, and find to be so indispensable 
for dealing with the complex problems of Catholic female 
education under modern conditions. Pére Varin was the first 
priest to whom Madame d’Houet opened her soul and dis- 
closed her growing feeling that our Lord was calling her to 
undertake a work for His service. He approved, but wished 
her to offer herself to the Society of the Sacred Heart, quite 
lately founded. At different times he seems to have pressed 
his point, but she was very decided all through that this was 
not her vocation. Looking back from the vantage-ground 
of the future we can understand why Pére Varin should have 
wished to unite his spiritual children who appeared to have the 
same kind of vocation, in a single Congregation, rather than to 
multiply new Congregations ; and yet can understand also why 
the Holy Spirit should have led this generous heart towards the 
formation of a somewhat distinct type of Congregation; for 
the future has shown that there was room for both in the vine- 
yard of the Lord, and that the difference of type was ad- 
vantageous. Still it would appear to be this which caused Pére 
Varin to draw off somewhat from the guidance of his peni- 
tent, thereby to cause her what were perhaps the greatest trials 
of her life. This, however, is to look at her history from 
its human side. It seems to be a note of God's providence 
that those called to undertake great spiritual works should 
be greatly tried in the early stages of their service. And in 
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this sense we may attach the importance of spiritual discern- 
ment to Pére Sellier’s ‘‘ prophetic words "’; of whom she said, 
“he often told me that though God would make use of them 
to begin it the Jésuits would take no part in the formation of 
the Society, that contrariwise it would enter into God's views 
that they should positively persecute me.” Pére Sellier added 
that he himself would do the same, and do it really, not 
feignedly, because God would change his head and permit 
him to see things from a different point of view. Yet, even 
while saying this, he exhorted her when the Jesuits, himself 
included, began to persecute her, not to falter but to let her 
sufferings rouse her courage and faith. 

Quite apart from this strange infliction from an un- 
expected source, Madame d’Houet, in the formation and 
subsequent administration of her Congregation, had many 
things to undergo which tried her sorely. That indeed is 
the normal experience of Foundresses, but many an incident 
in the life testifies to the sweet spirit in which she bore what 
God sent her. Bien faire et laisser dire was the motto of her 
family, and she evidently took it to heart. Very noticeable 
too is the anxiety she showed to speak and think highly of 
those who opposed her. She knew how to leave things to 
God when anything untoward happened, and to await with 
patience the return of His sunshine. The virtues she specially 
set before her was comprised in the four words she often 
repeated — Humility, Obedience, Gentleness and Poverty. 
What enterprise she showed is witnessed by her achievements, 
particularly in the formation of her children and in her 
numerous foundations of which, including those in England, 
the narrative is given. A word of praise is due to the excel- 
lence of the translation, which exhibits no trace of its being 
such. And the book includes quite a large number of plates, 
mostly of Convents of her Society, twenty of which were 
founded by the Venerable Mother de Bonnault d'Houet her- 
self. 


4—THE “HERESY” OF GALILEO.! 

M. l'Abbé Léon Garzend has struck out a somewhat new 
line of apologetic in the interpretation which he gives to the 
sentence of the Inquisition condemning Galileo for heresy. 

1 L’ Inquisition et l’Hérésie, Distinction de l’'Hérésie Theologique et 


l'Hérésie inquisitoriale & propos de Il’affaire Galilée. Par Abbé Léon 
Garzend. Bruges: Desclée et Cie. Pp. xvi, 542. 1913. 
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The point round which this bulky volume turns can be stated 
in a single sentence, as the author himself points out in his: 
preface. M. Garzend contends that in the official language 
of Inquisition documents the word “ heresy ” was apt to be 
used in a somewhat different sense from that attached to it 
by theologians at the present day. In disciplinary matters, 
according to the theory here propounded, the term was loosely 
employed, or at any rate with a wider connotation than we 
are now accustomed to. Consequently we need not be as- 
tonished or scandalized because a decree drafted under the 
Pope's own eyes and at his instigation (recent research has 
shown that Urban VIII. in 1633 actually presided at the 
session of the Congregation of the Inquisition which con- 
demned Galileo) pronounced a belief to be heretical which 
is now accepted as a matter of course by all the world. When 
the sentence said “ heretical ” it meant little more than con- 
trary to Holy Scripture and Catholic tradition. The crime 
therefore which Galileo was condemned to abjure was that 
of constructive not actual heresy, and this fact must have 
been perfectly well understood by the Congregation itself and 
by the canonists familiar with its procedure. The point was 
one well worth raising, and our author produces a consider- 
able mass of evidence which seems to justify his contention, 
but we must confess that the size of the book appears to us 
somewhat excessive and that M. Garzend, even in the interest 
of the thesis which he is so eager to substantiate, would have 
given his treatise a wider publicity by compressing it into a 
quarter of its present length. Life is really too short for 
dissertations on this scale. At the same time we wish to do 
justice to the immense industry displayed. We can well 
believe the author's assertion that the work is the outcome of 
many years of patient study. 


5§—THE CANTERBURY AND YORK SOCIETY.'! 


However seldom we may find ourselves in agreement with 
Professor G. G. Coulton’s views upon medizval history, we 
are thoroughly at one with him as to the desirability of print- 
ing in as full and accessible a form as possible the surviving 


1 The Publications of the Canterbury and York Society under the 
general editorship of the Rev. F. N. Davis. Issued for the Society at 
124, Chancery Lane. 1904—1913. 
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episcopal registers of our English sees before the Reforma- 
tion. The value of the admirable work which the Canterbury 
and York Society has been carrying on ever since 1904, comes 
home to us with an additional appeal when we are presented 
with such completed volumes as those containing the whole 
of the Institution Rolls of Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln 
(1235-1253), and the conclusion of the Register of John 
de Halton, Bishop of Carlisle (1292-1324). Both works 
are fully and, so far as we have tested them, accurately in- 
dexed, they seem to have been most carefully transcribed and 
edited, and the quality of the typography leaves nothing to 
be desired. As a source of information upon contemporary 
history Grosseteste’s Institution Rolls are somewhat dis- 
appointing. There is not very much to be found beside the 
bare record of the institution and some other formal acts of 
the episcopal chancery. None the less there are always glean- 
ings bearing on social and ecclesiastical life to be picked up 
in documents of this kind. To take an example almost at ran- 
dom it is interesting to note that in the terms of the licence 
granted to Roger de Hyda in 1243 to have a private chapel 
at Whitchurch, a veto is laid upon “ burials, the celebration of 
marriage, the hearing of confessions and the administration of 
any other sacrament,” except in case of necessity. It would 
seem from this that if Roger de Hyda wanted to receive Holy 
Communion he would have had to go to the parish church, an 
illustration, we fear, of the infrequent administration of the 
Eucharist at that epoch. Further, it is laid down that “ no 
one shall there be girded with the belt of Knighthood, unless 
this solemnization of Knighthood be conceded by the special 
permission of the rector of the parish church or his deputy.” 
We cannot help concluding that the possibility of someone 
wanting to keep his knightly vigil there was regarded as more 
immediately likely than any request to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the other hand Roger and his household were 
bound to hear Mass in the parish church on the great feasts 
and on Sundays when there was a sermon, but if they were 
prevented by illness or other grave reason then Mass might 
be heard and blessed bread and holy water distributed in the 
private chapel. Mr. F. N. Davis, in editing this Register 
of Bishop Grosseteste, has prefixed a short but sufficient intro- 
duction, though it must be by a slip that he speaks (p. ii) of 
A. de Marisco as Grosseteste’s “ Official." Robert de Marisco 
was the Official, while Adam, his more celebrated brother, 
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was at that time the most distinguished member in England 
of the Order of Friars Minor. We have no space to speak of 
the very interesting Register of Bishop John de Halton, ex- 
cept to say that Professor Tout, in his most valuable Preface, 
has pointed out the great importance of many of its entries 
in connection with the valor ecclesiasticus of Scotland, Halton 
having held in that country the office of collector of the cru- 
sading tenth during many years. 


6—BERGSON. 


Father Gerrard has been taken severely to task by one 
or two of his reviewers who, however, have not followed up 
their censures by any enlightening criticism of their own. 
Yet, if they have attained to so firm a grasp of M. Bergson's 
philosophy, they would have conferred a service on English 
Catholic readers by explaining and commenting on its 
character, for M. Bergson is very much to the fore just now, 
and yet his books are singularly difficult to understand. As 
it is, Father Gerrard's little volume is not without its use. 
It must be acknowledged that he would have done better to 
be more dignified and courteous—or, shall we say, less hec- 
toring and less flippant—in his language in certain passages ; 
and it may be that he has not got to the roots of the theory 
he is opposing. On the other hand, it is not to his discredit 
that he has not said, or even claimed to say, the last word on 
a system which will have to be discussed and sifted by many 
a searching critic before its true place and significance in 
the history of philosophy can be appraised. Nor can it be 
exacted of the writer of a small book like this that he must 
deal with a philosophy like M. Bergson’s under all its 
aspects. It would indeed have been well if Father Gerrard 
had made some acknowledgment of the services which M. 
Bergson has done by overthrowing the mechanical philosophy 
and vindicating the distinctness of life from brute matter, 
also the reality of causality and other truths. Still he has 
estimated some of M. Bergson’s fundamental positions from 
the standpoint of Thomistic philosophy, and that is a useful 
work. Thus at the root of M. Bergson’s system is a mis- 
conception cognate, even if in some respects opposite, to that 

1 Bergson. An Exposition and Criticism. By Thomas J. Gerrard. 
London: Sandsand Co. Pp. xii, 208. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1913, 
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of the materialists. He does not really distinguish between 
the act of intellect and that of sense. It is this which causes 
him to maintain that of the discontinuous alone, and immo- 
bility alone, does the intellect form a clear idea, or that ‘‘ the 
chief negative character of the intellect is its natural inability 
to comprehend life.” And this failure to understand the 
action of intellect leads on to the failure to distinguish be- 
tween intellect and instinct, between intellectual self-con- 
sciousness and the self-perception which appertains to sense. 
These are some of the points on which Father Gerrard com- 
ments sufficiently well, and there are others, as, for instance, 
the new conception which M. Bergson propounds of the 
nature of free action. 


7—AN AUCTARIUM BELLARMINIANUM.:! 


Some thirty years ago, when a new edition of the works 
of Bellarmine had recently been brought out at Paris, it was 
proposed, after a short interval, to complete it with a supple- 
ment containing his letters and such amecdota or scattered 
writings as were understood to be still available in manu- 
script. Political events prevented the fulfilment of this 
design, but Pére le Bachelet took it up again a few years ago, 
and began by publishing apart two volumes of Bellarmine’s 
Letters—which were reviewed at the time in these columns. 
Now in completion of his task he brings out a thick quarto 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages, containing the supple- 
mentary matter under the title of an Auctarium. Clearly some 
principle of selection must determine what out of the immense 
mass of materials still extant in MS. should be included; 
there would have been no object, for instance, in publishing 
papers longer or shorter, which in a revised and perfected 
form were eventually incorporated into his Controversie, or 
in publishing such others as the author had discarded in his 
life-time, or were of insufficient interest to repay publication. 
Pére le Bachelet has been liberal in what he gives. He has 
chosen to make a tripartite division, setting in the First Part 
writings bearing on the famous controversy de Avwzxiliis, in 
the Second some miscellaneous writings of a certain length, 
which are given, some in whole, some in summary; in the 
Third a number of shorter pieces, capable of being grouped 


1 Par R. P, Xavier-Marie de Bachelet. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xxiv, 
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as Theology, Holy Scripture, Ecclesiastical Law, Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, and Judgments on Famous Books submitted to 
him as a Censor. 

The First Part will appeal mostly to Professors of The- 
ology, at least to such of them as can still be enthusiastic over 
the necessary but perplexing endeavours to harmonize the 
doctrine of divine predetermination of human action with the 
doctrine of human liberty. In the six treatises which make up 
the Second Part, the two which are of most interest are the 
first and the sixth—the sixth as setting side by side the true 
text and the expanded text of a work by Bellarmine on the 
Rights of Princes, which had the honour of being burnt by 
the Gallican Parlement of Paris; and the first as being Bel- 
larmine’s criticism, addressed to James I. of England, of 
that monarch’s Bacidixov Sapov. Inthe Third Part there 
are several short papers which it will be useful to have. 
Among them the little treatise on Blind Obedience is notice- 
able, as furnishing at so early a date the self-same obvious 
replies to the usual objections which have had to be repeated 
over and over again ever since. Several bear on the princi- 
ple to be followed in revising the Vulgate text, as well as on 
removing errors already detected in the historical lessons of 
the Breviary. Under the heading of Droit Ecclesiastique 
comes a treatise on the False Decretals in which their re- 
moval from the text of the Decretals in any new edition is de- 
manded. Particularly instructive is a little set of papers con- 
taining counsels and admonitions given to Popes Clement 
VIII. and Paul V. on certain duties of the Roman Pontiff 
in reference to ecclesiastical administration, which in Bellar- 
mine’s opinion were transgressed. Sometimes Protestant 
controversialists bring up as evidence that St. Paul did not 
recognize the primacy of his fellow-apostle Peter, the fact 
that he “ withstood him to the face.”” It has been observed 
in reply to this objection that it is the very duty of the Car- 
dinals, as counsellors of the Pope, to withstand him to the face 
when they think his contemplated measures defective, and 
the value of such papers as that, De officio primario Summi 
Pontificis, De Reformatione, Quod Summus Pontifex non de- 
beat causas graviores definire sine consilio fratrum, Consid- 
erationes guatuor ex Concilio Tridentino, in some of which the 
Pope’s observations are added in the margin of the points 
for which he is blamed, afford an insight into the relations 
between a Pope and his Cardinals, which for some readers 
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should be very instructive. Bellarmine certainly is very 
zealous and outspoken, but the observations of Clement VIII. 
and Paul V. show that he overlooked essential points. The 
Observationes ad responsiones sacerdotum Anglorum ad in- 
terrogationes ipsis factas bear on English Catholic history. 
The short paper, De ratione formandae concionis, furnishes 
an admirable rule for the preacher. In the very last place 
Pére le Bachelet gives a passage from one of the Cardinal's 
minor writings, which touches on the vita et honestas cleri- 
corum. It affords a delightful illustration of the different 
estimates of clerical decorum which can be held in different 
ages. He is commenting on the decrees of a synod, and he 
says “‘an expression of detestation might be added as regards 
an abuse that has come in among both clergy and laity, of 
shaving the beard almost entirely, so as to leave only a few 
hairs on the chin. It is a mark of great levity and is a custom 
borrowed from the Turks about the time when the Christians 
gained their great naval victory over them.” 


—_—_——_ 


8.—A VERIFICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TRADITION. 


Mr. T. R. Glover’s Christian Tradition and its Verification 
contains the text of the six lectures he delivered in 1912 un- 
der the Angus Lectureship Trust. The purport of these lec- 
tures is clearly defined in the short Preface in the following 
terms: ‘ In all modern study the emphasis falls on verifica- 
tion—on insistent reference to fact that can be tested and re- 
lied on. No other method is going to show the significance 
and value of the Christian religion—that greatest of our tradi- 
tions. Experience alone will tell us what it means.” But 
how are we thus to verify in the case of religion, which has its 
home “‘ deep among the innermost things of our being. . . 
in a region where experiments seem hardly possible and, even 
where they are possible, the results are peculiarly difficult 
to understand and to relate to one another’? We must com- 
bine, it is urged, individual experiment with the experience 
of the race. “ Without the religious history of the race be- 
hind us, not one of us is likely to achieve anything, either in 

1 The Christian Tradition and its Verification. By T. R. Glover, Fellow 


of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Methuen and Co. Pp. xiv, 229. 
Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1913. 
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his own religious life or in anything. . . . First-hand ex- 
perience of life, of course, we ask of poet and painter, and of 
the man of religion, but in the first instance within the limits 
of his inheritance.”” Progress, however, in religion, as in kin- 
dred matters, ‘‘ depends upon the right and wise use of the in- 
herited experience by the individual, conscious of his responsi- 
bility at once to maintain and to advance what he has in- 
herited "’; and to make this right and wise use of inherited 
experience, he must build on the highest experience so far 
acquired in the sphere with which he is concerned. In his 
survey of the fruits of the world’s inherited experience he must 
exclude no department, whether that ‘‘ embodied in the tra- 
dition of the Christian Church or Churches,” or that “ em- 
bodied in the teaching and dogma of the non-Christian re- 
ligions.’’ But when he has found the highest, it is this which 
he should make his own and strive to transcend. It will be 
perceived that the author is a believer in the upgrowth of the 
religious sentiment and of its expression in worship, from 
a primitive nucleus of fetichism, through ascending grades 
of polytheism, monotheism, and their respective species and 
growing refinements, until the highest grade up to date is at- 
tained. Naturally he finds that it is in the “ Church "—a 
term which he uses in the vaguest way as including all forms 
of Christianity, heterodox and orthodox—that this highest 
form of religious experience has been reached. 

If we can learn anything from history, if it has anything cer- 
tain to tell us, it is that, if any group of beliefs, any body of 
doctrine, any faith, has ever justified itself in human experience 
it is the Christian faith. . . . What then does the re-emancipa- 
tion of the will mean—with its escape from the clutch of habit, 
its triumph over the disastrous effects of the stained conscience, 
and the hopelessness, the paralysis of sin? Again, what is the 
significance of the joy that has from the beginning filled 
the Christian life, overflowing all the obstacles, real enough, that 
militate against peace? What is to be said of Christian joy as 
an index to the ultimate truth of things? And lastly, what are 
we to say of the power that goes with the Christian life? Criti- 
cism without and within, the consciousness of failure at every 
turn, as the splendid ideals of Jesus Christ shine more and more 
into the soul—notwithstanding all, the Christian Church has been, 
effective; it has been doing through nineteen centuries what 
Jesus Christ pledged Himself that it should do. 

This is the leading thought for which Mr. Glover con- 
tends. In his remaining lectures, from the third onwards, 
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he sets himself to maintain that this is the “ significance of 
the Christian Church, as expressed in the experience of the 
early Church, and in the relation of this experience to the 
personality of its Founder.” 

The author has a devout mind and is absorbed in his 
method. But it is a false method, and it is quite without 
warrant to ascribe it to “ the Church,” as in such passages 
as these: “ The Church in its dogma endeavours to formu- 
late its experience in the religious sphere,” ‘‘ The Christian 
community has always rested on the validity of human ex- 
perience,” “ It is in action that truth is discovered and tested, 
by the application of individual experiment to inherited ex- 
perience.”” No—unless the author wishes to limit the exten- 
sion of the term Church to people of the type of Luther, 
Tyndale, and Wesley—the “‘ Church,” and in particular the 
Catholic Church, does not vest on the validity of human ex- 
perience, and in proclaiming its dogmas does not aim at for- 
mulating its religious experience. True, religious experience 
has an important office in the life of faith, for it confirms it 
mightily in its assent. But it is not its foundation and main- 
stay. That is the office of revelation, for to a thoughtful stu- 
dent, whether of early Christian history or of the New Testa- 
ment writings, it is clear to excess that “ faith comes by hear- 
ing and hearing by the Word of God,” that is by the teaching 
of Jesus, which He commissioned the Apostles to pass on. 
His doctrines (“all that I commanded you ’’) are thus to be 
accepted, not because they accord with the individual’s ex- 
perience or the community’s experiences, but because they are 
guaranteed by the authority of the God-man. Indeed, “ re- 
ligious experience,” as the term is now used by thinkers of the 
same school as the author, is but a glorified name for our old 
friend “ private judgment,” the source of all the errors and 
divisions which have made non-Catholic Christendom to be 
a by-word. 


9.—THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:' 

It is not easy to say why one instalment of a History of 
Literature should be more interesting than another, but the 
fact remains that among the volumes of this admirable under- 
taking the table of contents of that which is now before us 


1 Vol, X. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xvi, 562. Price, 9s. 1913. 
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offers an exceptionally attractive bill of fare. The period 
which it covers is well described as “ the Age of Johnson,” 
and indeed Boswell’s great hero seems to dominate the whole, 
for he was brought into some sort of personal relation with 
almost all the literary work of his time. The first chapter 
of this tenth volume is devoted to Richardson, the novelist, 
upon whom M. L. Cazamian, of the Sorbonne, discourses 
with an appreciation which seems to us somewhat excessive, 
despite his many unsparing criticisms. No doubt M. 
Cazamian is not uninfluenced by the knowledge that his 
countrymen honoured Richardson with a cult which was one 
of the most remarkable literary extravagances of the age of 
Louis XV. ‘“ No English writer of the eighteenth century,” 
we are told, ‘ was more widely read in France. . . . Aseries 
of imitations and sequels of the novels and of plays founded 
upon them bore witness to the lasting favour of the public.”’ 
From Richardson we naturally pass to Fielding, Smollett and 
Sterne, with a proportionate tribute to the minor performers 
in the province of fiction, notably to Fanny Burney. Excellent 
as are the criticisms of Mr. Harold Child and Mr. C. E. 
Vaughan, these chapters seem to us to illustrate somewhat 
pointedly the drawbacks to which a work is exposed which 
is produced by a number of different hands. So many 
epithets are used up in giving prominence to the merits of 
these early masters in the novelist’s craft that we cannot help 
wondering what there will be left to say when we come to 
Jane Austen and to Scott, not to speak of Thackeray, George 
Eliot and the host of the moderns. After a chapter on the 
drama and the stage which takes us from Cibber, Steele and 
Rowe to Home's Douglas and to the burlesque inspiration of 
Foote and George Colman the elder, it is natural that the 
poets should have their turn. Thomson, the author of 7he 
Seasons, and Gray each have a chapter to themselves, while 
Professor Saintsbury discourses pleasantly upon Young’s 
Night Thoughts and such minor celebrities as Shenstone and 
Akenside. The long chapter on Johnson and his biographer 
is sympathetically written by Mr. David Nichol Smith, while 
Dr. Austin Dobson has contrived to give us a charming little 
sketch of Goldsmith. But for many readers the freshest part 
of the volume will be found in the miscellaneous and less ob- 
vious topics dealt with in its eight last chapters. The first 
of these, by Professor W. R. Ker on “ The literary influences 
of the Middle Ages,” supplies an admirable setting for what 
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had to be said of Percy’s Religues, of Chatterton’s sad career 
and of the work of such men as Tyrwhitt and the Wartons. 
The “ Letter Writers,” notably Horace Walpole, “the Prince 
of Letter Writers,” serve as a transition to the Historians— 
Hume, and the students of home affairs falling to the lot of 
Dr. William Hunt, Gibbon and the classical school being 
treated by Sir A. W. Ward. Finally, after sections on the 
“ Divines ” and “ Philosophers,” we have two novel but valu- 
able contributions, one on “ The Literature of Dissent ’’ and 
the other on “ Political Literature.”” The usual very excellent 
bibliographies, addenda and errata maintain the high 
character of the series. 
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BooKS OF REFERENCE. 


INCOMPARABLY the cheapest book of reference and, to Catholics at 
least, the most important and interesting, is The Catholic Directory 
(Burns and Oates: 1s. 6d. net). It runs to 922 pages of useful informa- 
tion primarily about the Church at home and abroad, and exclusive of 
some 300 pages of advertisement matter which has a utility of its own. 
How any Catholic household is content to be without it is a standing 
wonder: perhaps, after all, none is, which would account for its marvel- 
lous cheapness. In addition to the usual full information about all that 
concerns the working of the Church in England and the Catholic educa- 
tion of its members, there are innumerable interesting details about 
the Church at large, Catholic Societies, Homes, Hospitals, &c., as well 
as statistics illustrating the growth of Catholicism. In regard to these 
latter we may echo the Editor's regret that, owing to some unexplained 
reasons, certain dioceses and missions have not co-operated with the 
rest in supplying up-to-date figures. Consequently the statistical tables 
are marred by such notes as “ Returns wanting, hence totals incomplete.” 
A number of indexes to missions, schools, and advertisements make 
reference easy. 

A good deal of the same sort of information is given in The Catholic 
Who’s Who Year-Book for 1914, now in its seventh year of issue. But 
the main interest lies, of course, in the biographies, which extend to about 
ten pages more than last year in spite of a fairly heavy necrology. The 
established reputation of this compilation justifies one in confining criti- 
cism to sundry blemishes which ought to be removed. Minor inaccuracies, 
especially regarding addresses, are not infrequent. To say of a picture, 
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“now in possession of Cardinal Moran,” suggests a novel eschatological 
view. Again, Prior McNabb has ceased to be on the Committee of the 
C.T.S. for several years. If it is necessary to put the account of the 
Bishops of the British Empire under the names of their Sees, it would 
be highly convenient to have also cross-references under their own. 
In a book like this most people, we suppose, could suggest suitable per- 
sons for inclusion (and, perhaps, exclusion as well). Amongst the for- 
mer class there would, we think, be general agreement as to the right to 
a place of Father Charles Plater, S.J., who has done so much to promote 
the retreat movement and social work generally, and of Mrs. Armel 
O’Connor, a Catholic writer of much charm and originality. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black’s colossal dictionary of living celebrities, 
Who’s Who (15s. net), is probably the reference-book which is most long 
and lovingly handled of all. Even the feast of figures set forth by 
“Whitaker” yields in fascination to these “‘ potted biographies,” which 
in many cases are such a revelation of character. By their works ye may 
know them, and Who’s Who records all their works. If you want to 
know what an author has written, what an actor has played, what a 
statesman has done, what a soldier has endured; if you are curious about 
the tastes, the political views, the academic distinctions, the addresses, 
the recreations, of the people mentioned in the Press—it is odds but that 
this portly red volume will satisfy you. Over five hundred entries have 
been withdrawn since last year by the fell sergeant, yet the book itself 
has grown by nearly a hundred pages. In vain does Death try to keep 
down the number of our celebrities. 

Who’s Who Year-Book for 1914-15 (Messrs. Black: Is. net) is a 
satellite long ago cast off from its great primary, not so much by rapidity 
as by extent of circulation. It is a most useful shillingsworth, containing 
a vast variety of official lists of leading names in politics, science, the 
professions, education, sport, &c., &c.—just what the makers or readers 
of newspapers need to have by their side for ready and accurate re- 
ference. 

Appealing to a more limited class, but equally indispensable to them, 
is The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book for 1914 (Black: ts. net). It pro- 
vides all sorts of information for people who write or draw for the Press— 
a full list of British Journals and Magazines, with characters and require- 
ments, and of the chief papers of the English-speaking world, of which 
there is a classified index; lists of publishers, news agencies, and literary 
agents; addresses of colour-printers, art-photographers, &c. 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Directory, 1914 (Black: 2s. 6d. 
net), may be described as the Manual of Modern Feminism in these coun- 
tries. It falls into two well-defined sections, the first concerned with what 
woman is doing to realize more fully her own nature and development; the 
second devoted to her work for the uplifting of the race as a whole. Edu- 
cation, Employments, Professions, Art, Literature, Social Life indicate 
the subjects dealt with in the first section, whilst the whole range of 
philanthropic and social work is included in the second, in which we 
are pleased to see a certain prominence given to the educational 
and charitable work of the various Catholic Sisterhoods. We might 
suggest that the “ Catholic Social Guild” and the “ Catholic Stage Guild ” 
should be added to the list of Catholic Societies. 
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The former institution speaks pretty plainly for itself in the excellent 
Catholic Social Year-Book for 1914 (King and Son: ts. net), which is 
now in its fifth year of issue. It is intended primarily for the social 
student, the philanthropist who is anxious to fulfil his Christian duty 
and seeks the means of doing so most speedily and securely, and there- 
fore it devotes much space to the various activities of the Guild itself, 
whose raison d’étre is precisely to help the inquirer. But it is far from 
being concerned only with theory, it is in close touch with the various 
organizations actually in the fighting line and chronicles their reports. 
And with the same view it records the charitable and educative achieve- 
ments of the chief Catholic agencies outside the British Isles, both in 
America and on the Continent. A new and valuable section is devoted 
to the “ Social Work of our Nuns,” showing how, long before the scien- 
tific study of sociology was undertaken by Catholics, these religious Sister- 
hoods had been practising a vast amount of the purest philanthropy 
amongst the spiritually and materially destitute. Other new features 
in a most useful production are lists of Social Study-Clubs throughout 
the country and an alphabetical list of members. The Bishop of 
Northampton contributes a characteristic Introduction, full of stimulating 
wisdom. The Catholic Social Annual (C.S.G. Office: 1d.) acts as a sort 
ot tender to the larger production, giving in crisp and handy shape its 
chief items of information. It should be widely distributed, if only to 
remove the ignorant reproach that Catholics are not where their religion 
summons them to be—in the front rank of social reformers. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

Suffering is the most obvious, as it is the most inevitable, thing in 
life. It is therefore of vast importance to have a right view of it as a 
pre-requisite to using it aright. Christians know that suffering is ex- 
plained by the Cross of Christ, but not all regard it in practice as their 
Master did, viz., as an invaluable means of proving and expressing love. 
This doctrine is admirably set forth in The Chief Sufferings of Life 
and their Remedies (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net), which Mr. A. M. Buchanan 
has translated from the French of Abbé Duhaut. It is a consoling and 
stimulating book, clearly written and soberly argued. 

The Benedictine nun who, in 1909, translated Father Meschler’s The 
Life of our Lord Jesus Christ in Meditations (Herder: 2 vols., bound, 
14s. net) has, in issuing a second revised edition, disclosed her name as 
Sister Mary Margaret, O.S.B., and may now receive personally the 
grateful prayers of the many to whom she has made accessible one of 
the most helpful lives of our Lord ever published. This second edition 
1s in conformity with the seventh German edition, wherein the author has 
modified his views on certain episodes. And it contains an ‘interesting 
account of Father Meschler, who died, after 62 years of religious life, 
on December 2nd, 1912. 

One of the most remarkable of the fourteenth century English mys- 
tics was Richard Rolle, of Hampole, on whose life and experiences, they 
say, is founded Mgr. Benson's fascinating Richard Raynal, Solitary. 
Accordingly we are grateful to the Rev. D. Harford, an Anglican vicar, 
for editing, with a complete critical and bibliographical apparatus, 
Richard's devotional treatise—The Mending of Life (Allenson: 1s. 6d. 
net). The basis and course of all true mysticism is the same—purgation, 
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enlightenment, union—and these form the gist of Richard’s message. 
The spelling and arrangement are modernized, and a convenient little 
glossary is printed as a book-marker. 

Evidences of the plaintive desire of our Anglican brethren to recover 
what was so definitely abandoned at the Reformation are multiplying 
on every side, as may be seen from an article in our present issue. A 
minor proot may be found in the little book called Prayers for Healing 
it) (Allenson: Is. net), compiled by E.B.H., which, without going so far as 
i! Bishop Forbes, who called the Sacrament of Extreme Unction “ the Lost 
MI Pleiad of the Anglican firmament,” seems to aim at the restoration of 
that rite amongst Anglicans. The prayers from the old Sacramentaries 
are very beautiful and well worth reviving, although we must demur 
to the compiler’s inference that, because sickness is not mentioned as 
the chastisement of sin, the Church did not hold it to be such. If by 
sin came death, @ fortiori all that leads to death. The Headmaster of 
Eton, who contributes a foreword, speaks of the “faith of earlier days 
of the Church,” and regrets that “our Christianity speaks with so un- 
certain a note on illness, death, and the after-state.’’ Thus it is that a 
“national” Church begets an insular mind. There is no weakening 
in faith or uncertainty of teaching about the Church Catholic. 




































BIOGRAPHY. 


A pretty German booklet, Wahre Gottsucher, by P. Hildebrand Bihl- 
meyer, O.S.B. (Herder: ts. 9d., cloth), contains forty-five Short Stories 
from the lives of the Saints. They are well selected, told with point and 
dignity, and show everywhere a ripe ascetic learning. The dedication 
is to Abbot Wolter, of Beuron, this year being the jubilee year of its 
foundation. A fitting memento of a celebration towards which many 
hearts will go out. 


FICTION. 

Miss Christian Reed has never written a more absorbing story than 
the latest from her pen—The Daughter of a Star (Devin-Adair Co.: 
$1.35 net). Not only is the plot skilfully constructed and the characters 
manipulated with practised ease, but the writing, both description and 
dialogue, is excellent of its kind. Without being forcedly epigrammatic, 
her conversations are bright as well as natural, only occasionally straying 
into the bookish style. The ending, after many premonitions and thrills, 
is thoroughly satisfactory. 

Thrills in plenty characterize a detective story, The Widow’s Necklace 
(Devin-Adair Co.: $1.35 net), by Ernest Davies, wherein out of familiar 
materials an ingenious mystery is forged and unravelled. But Mr. Davies 
should not have made villainy prosperous in the end, and he does not‘do 
much credit to American “ smartness” by allying it to callous want of 
principle. 

In Modern Lovers (Secker: 6s.) Miss Viola Meynell seems to disdain 
plot and incident, relying for the interest of her novel on her sheer power 
ot analysis and expression. And she has succeeded in producing a 
story which grips the attention even though it does not always please. 
It deals with the pathology of love: it might be styled “A Study in 
Erotics "—not, we hasten to add, that it fails anywhere in due reticence 
about sexual emotions: it simply describes the effect of violent passion 
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on the characters of two young women who, having no other interests to 
occupy them, and a dull home-life, are thrown into the company of a 
fascinating and selfish philanderer, who makes love to both in order to 
gratify his vanity. It is the Eros of Greek tragedy, a “ bitter God,” that 
possesses and plagues them, and their reactions to his stimulus are des- 
cribed with extraordinary insight. It is impossible to like any of the 
characters depicted; the authoress herself has no favourites and is quite 
ruthless in her exposure of the littlenesses of her creations; yet we are 
eager to know their respective fates. Curiosity persists in spite of repul- 
sion—a real tribute to the power of the writing. 

In The Fairy of the Snows (Washbourne: 3s. 6d.) Father Francis Finn, 
whose boys are known and loved in two hemispheres has, if we mistake 
not, started to portray a gallery of girls who will eclipse in charm even 
those far-famed boys. Anyhow, Alice Morrow, the fairy in question, 
is just sweet, and the tale of her innocent yet very human career, told 
with all Father Finn's humour and contrasted with many other varieties 
ot school-childhood, is as edifying as it is interesting—and it is interesting 
in the extreme. 

A novel dealing with well-known historical events must needs be all 
the more remarkable for style and subsidiary interest to discount the 
fact that its main outlines are already known. The Pilgrims of Grace 
(Washbourne: 3s. 6d.), by J. G. Rowe, comes out fairly well from this 
test. The author has done a good work in bringing into prominence, as 
hero of his tale, the great-souled Robert Aske, who stood so bravely 
for faith and freedom against the Tudor tyrant. The troubled state of 
the world of thought in those days, as well as of the world of action, 
is skilfully indicated. One might be disposed to question sometimes 
the accuracy of the language, but it is notoriously difficult to reproduce 
consistently the idioms of a time so remote from ours. 

An exciting story of the Tyrolese revolt against the domination of 
Napoleon and the Bavarians 1s told in Peter Rosegger’s A Fight for 
Freedom (Gill and Son: 6s.), which is excellently translated by Miss 
Mary Dougherty. 

It is surely not often that an author's earliest work so successfully 
bears comparison with his latest as does ‘“M. E. Francis’” Molly’s 
Fortunes (Sands: 3s.6d. net), written in 1886-7 with the story which 
came from her practised pen last year. One can find in this first novel 
most of the qualities which make all the author's stories so readable—a 
good clear English style, clever character-sketches, plenty of humour and 
atmosphere, and an interesting dénouement. Molly's Fortunes was a 
worthy foundation on which to erect the lofty literary reputation of 
her creator. 


GENERAL. 


The American edition of Mgr. Parkinson's valuable Primer of Social 
Science (Devin-Adair Co.: 85c.) is enriched by an Introduction from 
the pen of T. J. Shealy, S.J., who, as Director of the ‘‘ Layman’s League 
for Retreats and Social Studies" in New York, has much experience of 
the needs of the day. All the more impressive, therefore, is his endorse- 
ment of the value of the book, which we have already welcomed as unique 
ot its kind, and we cordially echo his hope that the American publishers 
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may soon see their way to issue another edition, with appendices calling 
attention to what is special in American social conditions—for the writing 
of which appendices no one would be more competent than Father Shealy 
himself. . 

Mr. Thomas Daly, of Philadelphia, not content with pegging out a 
special claim on Parnassus as the “ Dago’s”’ poet, annexes another lot 
in Little Polly’s Pomes (Devin-Adair Co.: $1.25 net). It is true that 
he makes explicit claim only to the punctuation (said punctuation con- 
sisting of an occasional full-stop), and claims rather to be the author 
of Little Polly than of her “‘ Pomes,” but that, we protest, is straining 
heredity too far. For behind the simple diction and primitive spelling 
ot these childish effusions there lurks an adult mind, discovered beneath 
its veil of maiveté by a humour and aptness of selection which belong 
exclusively to grown-ups. But, however produced, these verses will de- 
light both young and old, and the middle-aged as well, and the nursery 
will welcome them as it welcomes Mr. Belloc’s Bad Child's Book of 
Beasts. The volume contains eight really beautiful coloured illustrations 
by Gordon Ross depicting Little Polly in various fascinating poses. 

The threatened disruption of Anglicanism on the Kikuyu question, 
whether destined to proceed to actual disaster or not, gives especial point 
to all narratives of conversion from that nebulous creed, and we welcome 
Mr. Herbert Hall’s The Shadow of Peter (Burns and Oates: 2s.) as an 
excellent specimen of its class. Not all who are led to the truth travel by 
way of logic, but the inexorable claims of right reason were the motive in 
Mr. Hall’s case, combined with a singular aptitude to divest himself 
of the prejudices of training and association. The usual points of Angli- 
can controversy are discussed, but not the least interesting part of the 
work is that devoted to explaining how it is that so many sincere men 
do not see, and apparently cannot, the City set upon a Hill. The sym- 
pathy manifested towards those who still, “ having eyes, see not,” in- 
creases the utility of this able piece of apologetic. 

With commendable promptitude the new Catholic Library, the aims 
of which we sketched in our December issue, has issued the first two of 
its fortnightly volumes on January Ist and 15th. These are Letters and 
Instructions of St. Ignatius Loyola, Vol. I. (Herder: Is. net), a selection 
made from the new Spanish edition and translated by Mr. D. F. O'Leary, 
and Allen’s “ Defence of English Catholics,” Vol. I. (Herder: Is. net), 
edited by Father Goodier, with a Preface by his Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne. In regard to the former, it will be seen that these documents 
add a great deal to our knowledge of the Saint, who is commonly judged 
by his legislative and practical achievements alone, for they reveal him 
as a man of tender piety, ready, like his Divine Master, to devote himself 
as strenuously to the direction of a single soul as to that of a multitude. 
It is interesting to note how even in that age of lax observance he coun- 
selled daily Communion. The letters are annotated by Father Goodier, 
who supplies any details which are necessary for their complete elucida- 
tion. The volume is excellently bound and printed, and is cheap at the 
price asked. 

We must reserve our notice of Allen till all the work is befofe us, 
for it is, as his Eminence remarks, impossibie to exaggerate its im- 
portance as a piece of apologetic. 
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The short essays which make up the “ Prig’s” Vices in Virtues and 
Other Vagaries (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net) have the unusual distinction of 
not having been previously published. The author doubts whether any 
editor would have accepted them: we fancy we know at least one who 
would, for they are short, excellently written and flavoured with a kindly 
and humorous cynicism. As the title indicates, they set out to expose 
the unconventional aspect of ordinarily accepted beliefs. 

Mr. A. P. Graves, President of the Irish Literary Society of London. 
has collected in one volume—Irish Literary and Musical Studies (Elkin 
Mathews: 6s. net)—a number of essays, lectures and reviews, which he 
wrote on various occasions for many different classes of readers. In one 
way or another they are all connected with Ireland, either with her 
native literature or with that which her sons have accomplished in an alien 
tongue, or, as in the case of “ Tennyson in Ireland,” with the effect the 
country has produced on other writers. All these papers are worth 
preserving, for in addition to biographical details, there is amongst them 
much acute and appreciative criticism and valuable translations from 
the Gaelic. 

Following upon his translation of Emile Faguet’s /mitiation into 
Philosophy, ot which we expressed warm though not unqualified approval 
in January last year, Sir Home Gordon has rendered into English the 
same author’s Initiation into Literature (Williams and Norgate: 3s. 6d. 
net). It is a wonderful effort to compress into some 200 pages an 
account of the literature of all times and all countries, proceeding chrono- 
logically and dealing with the several European nations under each 
period. Of necessity the information is exceedingly compressed and 
criticism is confined practically to phrases and epithets, but that is all 
the author aims at. The standards of comparison are, of course, mainly 
French, but the author has made some additions regarding English 
literature, without, however, extending his survey to the States. The 
translation, though ordinarily clear, leaves us sometimes in doubt as 
to M. Faguet’s precise meaning. 

The aim of the Fellowship Books, of which the second batch ot six 
is before us—Fauries, by G. M. Faulding; Freedom, by A. M. Freeman; 
Solitude, by Norman Gale; A Spark Divine, by R. C. Lehmann; Child- 
hood, by Alice Meynell; and Romance, by Ernest Rhys (Batsford: 2s. 
net each)—is to recall the ideals of a simpler, less artificial and calmer 
age with a view to restoring them. All these volumes may be read with 
pleasure, being uniformly written in a playful and sympathetic style. 
One lacks, perhaps, a reference to the underlying reality, and a sense of 
earth as the vestibule and tiring-chamber of heaven: in other words, 
Christianity as the true corrective to whatever is morbid and unreal in 
modern life is not put prominently forward, but the natural ethics of the 
booklets are sound. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The most timely of recent C.T.S. pamphlets is undoubtedly Mr. An- 
struther’s What is Orangeism? Relying for the most part on wholly- 
unbiassed sources, the author draws up a damning indictment of one of 
the vilest organizations that ever masqueraded under the guise of re- 
ligion. Fraud, fear, falsehood, violence and hypocrisy are shown to be 
the chief ingredients of its spirit, a spirit which is the antithesis of 
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Christianity and which at the moment is endeavouring to assert its old 
malevolent influence in political affairs. This revelation of its nature 
and methods should be widely spread, both here and in all English- 
speaking countries. The Monastic Life of the Church, by Dom Anselm 
Parker, O.S.B., is an able sketch of monasticism and a clear analysis 
of its spirit, by one steeped in its traditions. In The Things that are 
Ceesar’s, Father J. Keating expounds the Catholic doctrine as to the 
source and limits of civil authotity, a doctrine radically opposed to the 
false theories derived from Rousseau. Mr. James Britten in An “ Es- 
caped Monk” relates the trickery and the exposure of an early-Victorian, 
anti-Catholic impostor called William Jefferys, a prototype of many since. 
Monsignor Canon Moyes, an expert in the Anglican controversy, dis- 
cusses, with courtesy and candour, in A Talk on Continuity, the monstrous 
claim made by a section of the Anglican Church to be identical with the 
English pre-Reformation Church. In the light of writings such as these 
the “ Anglican mind" becomes more and more of a wonder. The Faith 
which is in Christ Jesus is a useful summary of the Scripture argument 
for the Church addressed to those who accept the Scriptures. In the 
smaller penny format appears A Book of Sequences, the five great hymns 
from the Missal with translations; The Office of Compline, for Sundays 
and great Feasts, in Latin and English; and His Visitors, simple medi- 
tations for Christmas. 

The Benedictine Almanac and Guide for 1914, published at Ampleforth 
Abbey at 1d., gives a singularly full account of the history, present status 
and activities of the English Congregation of the great Benedictine 
family—a large amount of very useful information at a small price. 

The Catholic Association of Bengal, in its Second Annual Report 
(for the year ending November, 1913), presents a pleasing account of 
its various activities during the year, and gives assurance that the great 
Federation movement is making steady progress in India. The report 
is adorned with excellent half-tone pictures. 

The Missionary Gazette, the monthly organ of the Catholic Missionary 
Society, starts the new year with a new cover and a greater number 
ot pages, indications, we trust, of increased prosperity. These pages are 
filled with interesting information bearing more or less directly on the 
spread of the fajth in England and Wales. A striking outline map of 
the places evangelized emphasizes at once the energy of the mission 
staft and the fact that much remains yet to be done. The Gazeéte, the 
object of which should appeal to all Catholics, costs 3s. yearly. 

Mr. B. Herder has become agent in London for The Homiletic 
Monthly and Catechist, a professional magazine for the clergy, published 
in New York. It is full of aids and suggestions for mission priests, who 
would do well to write for a free specimen copy. The annual sub- 
scription is 12s. 6d. 

Out of the abundance of his own strong faith and love “ A Convert" 
has written an eloquent plea for frequent Holy Communion, called Come 
Unto Me (Reeve: 6d.), and, as a preliminary, for a whole-hearted adhesion 
to the truths of faith taught by the Catholic Church. The perusal will 
cause salutary heart-searchings amongst the lukewarm and indifferent. 

The same high theme forms the substance of the grave and earnest 
exhortations ot Father Frederick Hoare in The Open Tabernacle (The 
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Presbytery. Northfleet: 1s. net), who rightly sees in the Holy Eucharist 
the central fact of Christianity and consequently the source of all that 
Christianity can do for the saving of the world. 

The Christmas’ number of St. Andrew’s Magazine came out as a 
“Farewell Number.” It contains some nice little stories as usual, but 
also some photographs of Father Bampfield, its founder, and Father 
Spink, who since the founder’s death has carried on his work with an 
inherited devotedness. Though circumstances have made it necessary 
to dissolve the Institute, the results of its zeal in the past are not lost, 
nor (Father Spink will like us so to put it) the memory of what Father 
Bampfield’s truly apostolic spirit accomplished. 

Yet another journal for Catholic children! The Mary Magazine, 
which aims at being the feminine counterpart of Zhe Catholic Junior, 
and is issued by the same publishers, resembles the latter in not a few 
particulars, and no doubt will emulate its success. It would be a pity. 
however, if that success were bought by the injury of the ‘Sée//a 
Maris, which has practically the same public in view. The Catholic read- 
ing public is limited in extent, and unlimited competition means waste 
somewhere. 

Woman Suffrage and a Woman’s Chamber, by T. W. Duncan (Nisbet: 
Glasgow), ‘is a pamphlet which, as its title indicates, introduces a new 
element into this vexed discussion. 
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